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Beauty’s Favorite 


The article which excels all others in im- 
proving the beauty of the skin is naturally 
and deservedly beauty’s favorite. This has 
been the acknowledged and honored position 
held by Pears’ Soap for nearly 120 years. 

It won, and has maintained, that position 
by virtue of its complete purity, and by the 
possession of those special emollient proper- 
ties which soften, refine, and impart natural 
color to the skin. No other soap possesses 
these qualities in such a pre-eminent degree as 


Pears’ Soap 
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Place your laces in a warm 
suds of Wool Soap; allow to 
soak thoroughly. Rinse with 
clear cold water. Spread on a 
Turkish towel. Cover with a 
piece of cloth and iron. 


You will be delighted with the 
result—the lace will look like new. 


Your linens when washed with 
Wool Soap will be snow white and 
have that delightful characteristic 

odor of clean, fresh linen. (% 


The use of Wool Soap “Iiwish (( f 
prolongs the life of any mine had" “3~ = ~ 























: fabric and restores its original y) 
My Mama Used freshness. ; wy / 
Wool Soap” 
Made by 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Dealers supplied by Swift & Company. 
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Let our Sweetheart be 
your § weetheart 
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TOAS 
CORN FLAKE 


Have you tried it in winter with hot milk? It’s delicious. 


W170 


Toasted Corn Flake Company, Battle Creek, Mich 7 
an Trade Supiphed by the Battle Creek Toasted Cor F V4. London. Ontare 
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The good sense of the American people has 
been the encouragement and strength of 
statesmen, reformers, merchants and inven- 
tors. It is this good sense which has been 
quick to appreciate the aid to literary work, 
the conduct of business and social corre- 
spondence given by 
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The commercial adaption of the immortal Lincoln's 
tribute to the good sense of Americans was the con- 
stant encouragement of the late Mr. L. E. Waterman, 
and the company which he founded, in the produc- 
tion of a really practical fountain pen. 


February 12th, 1909, 


marked by honoring the Centennial Birthday of the 


emancipator of a nation’s slaves, is the 


Quarter Centennial Anniversary of 


Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 


It is universally known to fulfil every writing purpose 
in a convenient and accurate manner, and, back 
by an enormous plant and substantial policy, is sold 
by the best dealers throughout the land. 
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8 School St., Boston. 209 State St., Chicago. 
734 Market St., San Francisco. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 
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UT Bob Bannister 
was not killed at Five 
Forks, nor did he die 

of his wounds. A _hur- 
tling fragment of a shell 
had struck his head, torn 
loose the scalp, laid bare 
the skull, and left him in- 
sensible for hours. He did 
not know when he was car- 
ried from the field ; but later 
on he realized that he was 
being jolted over rough 
roads, that somewhere there 
was a great pain of which 
he was dimly conscious, and 
that now and then a cup of 
water was placed most re- 
freshingly to his parched 
lips. 

When he did come fully to 
himself it was the day after 
the battle, and he was in 
the army hospital at City 
Point, one of the hundreds 
of occupants of the long 
rows of cots that lined the 
walls. His head was 
swathed in bandages, a 
blinding pain shot back and 
forth across his eyes, and 
in his mouth was still that 
insatiable thirst. On the cot 
beside him lay his father, 
who had also been ordered 
by the field surgeon to the 
hospital at City Point. 

Those Minie balls made 
ugly wounds, as thousands 
of veterans of both armies 
can testify, and Rhett 
Bannister certainly needed 
surgical skill and careful nurs- 
ing. But the surgeon who sent 
him to City Point, and who 
knew and loved both him and 
his son, had a deeper thought in 
mind. That wound of Bob’s, 
under certain conditions, might 
suddenly lead to something very 
grave, and it was well for the 
boy to have his father at his side. But for 
stalwart manhood and clean and vigorous youth, 
wounds yield readily to proper treatment, and 
before many days had passed both father and 
son were well on the road to recovery. 

Then one morning a strange thing happened, 
and to Bob Bannister, as he thought of it in 
after years, it was the most beautiful thing that 
ever entered into his life. Through the far south 
door of the hospital tent, accompanied only by 
a member of his staff and an assistant surgeon, 
came Abraham Lincoln. 

A whisper ran down the rows of cots that 
the President was there, and every man who 
could do so rose to his feet, or sat up in bed, 
and saluted as ‘‘Father Abraham’’ passed by. 

At many a cot he stopped to give greeting: to 
maimed and helpless veterans of the war, to 
speak words of encouragement to the sick and 
wounded boys who had fought and suffered 
that the common cause might triumph, to bend 
over the prostrate form of some poor wreck 
tossed up from the awful whirlpool of battle. 

He came to the ward where lay the sick and 
wounded Southern prisoners. 

**You won’t want to go in there, Mr. Presi- 
dent,’’ said the young surgeon who was escort- 
ing him. ‘‘Those are only rebels in there.’’ 

The President turned and laid his large 
hand gently on the shoulder of his escort, and 
looked serenely and earnestly into his eyes. 

**You mean,’’ he said, ‘‘that they are Con- 
federates. I want to see them.’’ 

Into the Confederate ward he went, greeting 
the sufferers as he passed, asking after their 
wants, bringing to all of them good cheer and 
hopefulness as he passed. One boy of seventeen 
said to him: 

‘My father knew you, Mr. Lincoln, before 
the war. He was killed at Chantilly. He said 
to me once, ‘Whatever happens, don’t you ever 
believe Abraham Lincoln guilty of harshness 
or cruelty.’ I am so glad to have told you 
that, Mr. Lincoln, before I die.’’ 

And Lincoln, as he pushed back the damp 
hair from the boy’s forehead, and inquired the 
father’s name, and saw the death-pallor already 
stealing into the young man’s face, said: 

‘Thank you, my son! If I know my own 
heart, there has never been harshness or 
cruelty in it; there is no malice or bitterness in 
it to-day. I sympathize with you. I sympa- 
thize with all of you,’’—he lifted his head and 
looked round on the faces turned toward him,— 
“‘the more because your cause is a lost cause, 
becanse you are suffering also the bitterness of 
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“ GOOD-BY, BOYS!" 


defeat. And yet 1 feel that, under God, this 
very defeat will prove the salvation of your 
beloved South.’’ 

And so he passed on. When he came to the 
cot where Rhett Bannister was lying, he gave 
him a word of greeting, and would have gone 
by had not something in the man’s face 
attracted his attention and caused him to stop. 

‘*Have I ever seen you before?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, Mr. President. 
from Pennsylvania. I spent a half-hour with 
you one morning in the Secretary’s room in the 
War Department, in the fall of ’63. 
escaped conscript that morning.’’ 

A smile of recognition lighted up the face of 
the President, and his hand grasped the hand 
of the wounded man. 

“‘T remember,’’ he said. ‘‘I remember very 
well. And have you been in the service ever 
since ?”’ 

Some one across the aisle, who had heard 
the conversation, replied for Bannister : 

‘*Yes, Mr. President, he has. And he’s 
been the best soldier in the ranks, bar none. 
I’m the adjutant of his battalion, and I know.’’ 

*‘Good!’’ exclaimed the President. ‘‘I felt 
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face. ‘‘It is hard to believe such a thing pos- 
sible,’’ he said. 

Then the adjutant across the aisle spoke up 
for the second time, ‘‘It is quite true, Mr. 
President. And he has splendidly earned every 
step of his promotion.’’ 

Taking the boy’s hands, the President said: 

“I thank you, my son. 
| back there in Pennsylvania, wasn’t there? 


Iam Rhett Bannister | How’s the mother ?”’ 


**Well, Mr. Lincoln, and waiting for us.’ 
‘‘Well, you’re going home to her very soon 
The mothers are going to have their | 
reward. The war is almost over now, my boy— 
it’s almost over, Bannister. Peace is coming | 
—next week, maybe, next month for sure. 
the peace that’s coming was well worth fighting 
for. I tell you the mothers have not agonized 
in vain, the dead have not died for naught.’’ 
There were tears in his eyes as he spoke. 
He never could quite get over his pity for the 
mothers whose boys had died in the conflict, 


or his sorrow over the unnumbered lives lost in 


the maelstrom of war. These things lay always 
a mighty burden on his heart. 
them by day and he dreamed of them at night. 


that we’d make a good soldier of him in the| But now that there were to be no more battles, 


end. And, let’s see! 
There was a boy whose 
place you took. The 
boy went home ?’’ 

‘*No, Mr. President, 
he wouldn’t go, so we 
both stayed.’’ 

**The boy wouldn’t 
go home? What be- 
came of him?’’ 

‘*He’s here, Mr. 
President, on the next 
cot. We were both 
clipped at Five Forks. ’” 

The President turned 
and looked at Bob’s 
pale face. Then, glan- 
cing at the wall where 
hung the boy’s frayed 
and dusty coat, with 
the shoulder-straps of 
a first lieutenant half- 
showing, he said: 

‘*That coat’s not 
yours ?”’ 

‘It is mine, Mr. 
President. ’’ 

Lincoln looked down 
again at the boyish 
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no more agonies, 
more dead faces turned 
upward to the sky, a 
thankfulness such as 
no other life has ever 
known filled his soul 
and suffused his coun- 
tenance. 

Rhett Bannister, who 
had seen him in the 
dark days of 1863, and 
who had ever since 
been haunted by the 
inexpressible sadness 
of his face, noted at 
once how that face had 
been transfigured. Not 
that it bore evidence 
now of pride or exul- 
tation, or a selfish joy 
in victories achieved, 
but rather that it shone 
because the sufferings 
and the hardships and 
the heart agonies of a 


near their end. 
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There was a mother | 


And | 


He lived with | 


no | 


with a great gladness | 


whole nation were so | 


President released one of 
Bob’s hands and took one 
of Bannister’s. 

**Good-by, boys,’’ he said, 
‘‘and health to you, and a 
happy home-going! Some 
day you’ ll come to Washing- 


ton. Come in and see me. 
I’ll be waiting for you. 
Good-by !’’ 


He passed down the aisle, 
tall, loose-jointed, with ill- 
fitting clothes and awkward 
mien; but to those two 
wounded soldiers on their 
cots it seemed that a more 
beautiful presence than his 
had never passed their way. 

A week later Bannister 
and his son were discharged 
from the hospital. 

With the surgeon’s certifi- 
cates in their pockets, they 
were ready to start toward 
the North, toward home, 
toward the sweetest, most 
life-giving spot in all the 
world. They would not 
need to come back, for the 
war was practically over. 
Richmond had fallen, Lee 
had surrendered, John- 
ston’s army would soon be 
in the hands of Sherman, 
there was no more fighting 
to be done. 

So they went on board 
a transport one day, and 
sailed down the James and 
up the Chesapeake and the 
Potomac to Washington. It 
was early in the evening 

when they reached the city, and 
after supper they went out on the 
streets for a short stroll. They 
were to leave Washington on an 
early train the next morning. 

It was a beautiful spring night. 
The air was soft and heavy with 
the scent of blossoming lilacs. 
The night before the city had 
| been splendidly illuminated in honor of the 
| Tecent victories and the dawn of peace, and 

to-night the rejoicings were still going on. The 

| crowds that filled the streets were happy, high- 
spirited, exultant. It was a different city from 
| the one through which Bob Bannister had gone 
| on his way to war in the fall of 1863! 

The President’s son, Capt. Robert Lincoln, 
had come up from the South and spent the 
|morning with him. Some friends from the 
West had occupied his attention for a brief 
| time in the afternoon. All who saw him that 
| day never afterward forgot the peaceful and 
| gentle serenity of his face. He had said to the 
| members of his Cabinet at their meeting that 
morning that, on his part, there was no feeling 
| of hate or vindictiveness toward any person of 
the South. So far as he could control it, now 
| that the war was over, there should be no per- 
| secution, no more bloody work of any kind; 

resentment must be extinguished, and harmony 
| and union must prevail. 

As Bannister and his son walked through 
the gay crowds on the streets that night, they 
heard people say that the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln had gone with a small party to see 
| the play, ‘‘Our American Cousin,’’ at Ford’s 
Theater, on Tenth Street. It was a time for 
relaxation and pleasure, and the President 
| wanted the people to feel that he rejoiced with 
| them. 

When the play should be over, there would 
be a crowd waiting at the door of the playhouse 
to see the Chief Magistrate come out and enter 
his carriage, and to show their admiration and 
love for him by cheers and huzzas and the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs. The theater 
was not far away, and Bannister and Bob 
thought to go there and take part in the 

|} demonstration. F Street, along which they 
were now walking, was almost deserted. The 
crowds had gravitated down into E Street 
and beyond, and were thronging Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Bob looked at his watch,—the boys of his 
company had sent it to him as a memento before 
he left the hospital,—and saw that it was nearly 
half past ten. 

‘I think we 
father,’’ he said. 

| over now.”’ 

So they quickened their steps. Between Ninth 
land Tenth streets, as they hurried along, a 
strange thing happened. As they passed the 
leading to the center of 


shall have to hurry a little, 
‘*The play must be nearly 


}mouth of an alley 


After a little the | the block toward E Street, their attention was 
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attracted by an unusual noise proceeding from 
the depths of the passageway. Some one 
down there was shouting and cursing. Then 
there was a clatter of horse’s hoofs on the 
cobblestone pavement, round the corner of a 
building, and into the light of the dim lamp 
hung at the foot of the alley, clanging up the 
passage and dashing out into the street, came a 
man on horseback. 

He was hatless, wild-eyed, terrible in counte- 
nance and mien. In one hand he held his horse’s 
rein, in the other he grasped a dagger, shining 
in the moonlight at the hilt, stained with blood 
on the blade. Heading his horse to the north, 
bending forward in his saddle, his long, dark 
hair flying out behind him, he went in a mad 
gallop up the half-deserted street, and before 
the astonished onlookers had fairly caught 
breath he had vanished into the night. 

At the corner of Tenth Street there was con- 
fusion. Men were running toward the play- 
house, other men were pushing their passage 
from its doorway. There were shouts which 
Bannister and his son could not understand, 
but they, with the others, ran down toward 
the center of the disturbance. 

Before they were able to reach the front of 
the theater, the cry came, loud and clear, so 
that all could hear it: 

‘Lincoln has been shot !’’ 

And again: 

‘*The President has been killed !’’ 

One man, white-faced, bareheaded, rushed 
from the doorway of the theater, crying: 

‘*Stop the assassin! Stop him! It was 
Wilkes Booth! Don’t let him get away!’’ 

But those who had seen the flying horseman 
disappear down the long, moonlit vista of F 
Street knew that the assassin had already made 
his escape. 

Men and women, with horror-stricken faces, 
were now pouring from the entrance of the 
playhouse. The street was filling with a jos- 
tling, questioning, gesticulating crowd. 

‘“*How did it happen?” ‘‘Who did it?’’ 
‘*‘Why was it done?’’ ‘‘Where is the mur- 
derer?’’ ‘‘Catch him!’’ ‘‘Hang him!’’ 

Two soldiers in full uniform, with side-arms, 





to come. 


President down. The space about the 
doorway was cleared, and out into the 
lamplight came men bearing the body of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

At the sidewalk they hesitated and 
stopped. What should they do with him? 
There was no carriage there. And if there 
had been, it was too long and rough a 
journey to the White House to take a dying 
man. 

Diagonally across the street, on the high 
front porch of a plain three-story dwelling- 
house, a young man stood. He had come 
from his bedchamber to learn the cause 
of the disturbance, and seeing the limp 
body of the President brought from the 
door of the theater, and the bearers in doubt 
as to what they should do, he called out 
across the street, over the heads of the 
multitude : 

“Bring him in here! Bring him in 
here !’” 

And the men who were carrying the 
body, having no plan of their own, know- 
ing nothing better to do, bore their uncon- 
scious burden across the street, up the 
steep and winding stairs to the porch, 
through the doorway, and down the narrow 
hall into a small, plain sleeping-room at 
the end; and they laid the President 
of the United States on a bed where a 
soldier of the ranks, home on furlough, had slept. 

It was there that the President died. Not 
in the White House, with its stately halls and 
ornate rooms; not where his labors had been 
done and his cares had weighed him down; 
not where his hours of anguish had been spent 
and his tears of pity had been shed; but here, 
in this humble home, like the homes he had 
loved and lived in before the nation called him 
for its chief; it was here, in the gray of the 
next morning, that he died. And Stanton, his 
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“THAT TWO NEPHEWS OF MINE DO’'NOT KNOW ANY MORE THAN YOU DO IS A 


MATTER OF DAILY 


NE cannot pump hot water with a com- 

mon suction- pump. Of course many 

readers of The Companion are aware 
of this, but it once cost my brother ‘‘Poley’’ 
and myself twenty-five dollars to learn this 
little fact of hydraulics. 

This was back in the nineties, when Poley 
and I were trying to make a start in life. At 
that time Grandfather Adams owned a tract of 
timber lands, seventeen miles up the river from 
where we then lived. Some years before, the 
old gentleman had built a pulp-mill up there 
and embarked in the business of making paper ; 
but the enterprise failed to pay, and the mill 
had been abandoned. 

The summer Poley and I were twenty years 
old we scraped together money enough to buy 
a dowel-machine and set up business for our- 
selves in a small way, manufacturing dowels 
from white birch at that old mill up in the 
woods. 

That was the time when we lost the dowel- 
machine overboard in the pool at the foot of 
Pappoose Falls, and Uncle Jarve found it for 
us by means of an optical device of his—and at 
a stiff price to us. 

He was trying to invent an automobile, pro- 
pelled by a system of large steel springs, like 
clock-springs. He used to come up and sit in 
the old mill, where Poley and I were at work 
turning dowels, and banter us on our lack of 
skill with tools. 

At times he nearly drove us wild; and he 
was too lazy ever to raise a hand to help us, 
unless we paid him twice over what it was 
really worth. Moreover, we were working in 
a small way and at as little expense as possible. 

There was a good water-power in the old 


GRIEF TO ME.” 


mill. We did fairly well with our dowels; 
and in November that year we began to make 
shovel-handles from white ash, a great deal of 
which grew along the stream, close by the mill. 

To manufacture these handles, however, we 
had to have another special machine, and also 
hot water for shaping the handles. This part 
we managed by using one of the old tanks in 
the basement of the pulp-mill and rigging up 
a furnace under it. 

In that way, without much expense, we were 
able to turn out a good shovel-handle, for our 
ash stock there was unusually tough. In 
February we obtained a larger order, which 
| necessitated hiring more help and occupying 
the second floor of the mill. But as yet we had 
very little ready money. 

There was a smaller zinc-lined tank on the 
second floor, and Poley thought that we might 
pump hot water up there from the lower, larger 
tank. So we brought up an old pump from 
home, along with some odds and ends of iron 
pipe, and at no extra cost at all, except our 
labor, rigged it up for pumping. The water 
had to be raised about twenty-two feet, and to 
save ourselves hard work, Poley attached a little 
crank and rod to the end of the main shaft of 
the mill, directly over the pump and tank. 

It looked like a very economical little scheme. 
It had not cost a dollar, and Poley was on the 
broad grin over it. 

But it would not pump! 

At first we thought that there was some defect 
in the pump ‘‘boxes,’’ that the leathers were 
worn — for it was a common copper-barreled 
pump. Poley tinkered and worked over those 
boxes all one forenoon. But it was of no use. 
The pump would not throw water; or perhaps 





rushed through the crowd and up toward F | great War Secretary, standing at his bedside 
Street. Some one called a boy and told him to| when the last breath left the mortal body, 
run to the White House and tell Robert Lincoln | Stanton, who had known him for many years, 


who had in turn denounced him, ridiculed him, 


Then suddenly a hush fell upon the crowd. | criticized him, honored him and loved him, 
It was known that they were bringing the|turned in that moment to the awe-stricken 
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“THE PRESIDENT HAS BEEN KILLED!" 


onlookers at the last scene, and said, ‘‘ Now he 
is with the ages.’’ 

Among those lining the pathway across the 
street, along which the President’s body was 
borne, dripping blood as it passed, stood Rhett 
Bannister and his son. For one moment, as 
the moonlight fell on the gray face, already 
stamped with the seal of death, they saw him. 

His long arms hung loosely at his sides, his 
eyes were closed, his countenance showed no 





mark of suffering, save that some one, holding 
® * & 


it would work for one stroke, then fizzle and 
gurgle and hiccough. What ailed it we could 
not imagine. 

The next day Uncle Jarve was hanging round 
the mill, and saw the new pump. He tried it, 
looked in the tank, and laughed, but said noth- 
ing. Whereupon Poley asked him if he knew 
why that pump would not work. 

**Oh, that’s plain enough,’’ said Uncle Jarve, 
strolling away. 

‘*But what ails it?’’ exclaimed Poley, fol- 
lowing him. 

Uncle Jarve laughed provokingly, and went 
off up-stairs. 

Later in the forenoon Poley cornered him. 
“Now if you know what ails that pump, why 
can’t you tell us?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*What will you give to find out?’’ said Uncle 
Jarve. 

Poley was indignant. 
you are!’’ he exclaimed. 

To buy and pipe a heater for the tank up- 
stairs would have cost fifty dollars, and the next 
time Uncle Jarve came to the mill I put my 
pride in my pocket. 

‘*What’s your price,’’ I said, ‘‘to tell us what 
ails that pump ?’’ 

“‘Oh, about fifteen dollars,’’ said he, care- 
lessly. 

That was just what we had paid him to find 
the dowel-machine for us, and the memory of 
that transaction was still so fresh in our minds 
that for a time we would not consider the matter 
at all. 

But business is business. Ours was pressing 
just then, and by noon the next day we acqui- 
esced in Uncle Jarve’s exactions. 

He would not say a word until he had the 
fifteen dollars. ‘‘I don’t quite trust you, 
Chucks,’’ said he, shaking his head. ‘‘I some- 
times think you would defraud your old uncle 
out of his honest dues.’’ 

We stipulated that what he told us should 
truly describe the exact cause why the pump 
would not work, and called in two of our hired 
men as witnesses. 

Poley then handed him the money. 

Whereupon Uncle Jarve straightened back 
and laughed. ‘‘Curious,’’ said he, ‘Show much 
ignorance there is in this world! It is lamen- 
table. That two nephews of mine do not know 
any more than you do is a matter of daily grief 
to me. The exact reason why that pump of 
yours will not work is that there is steam in 
the pump pipe. No suction-pump will pump 
hot water. Steam forms ‘pockets’ in the pipe 
and spoils the suction.’’ 

*‘Well, all right,’’ said Poley. 
can we make it work ?’’ 

**Oh, that’s another matter!’’ exclaimed 
Uncle Jarve. ‘‘That’s quite a different thing. 
What you’ve paid me to find out was the cause, 
the ‘exact cause,’ why your pump doesn’t work. 
Those were your identical words, weren’t they ? 
Well, I’ve told you; it’s steam in the pipe.’’ 

We were about as angry as we could be. 
Poley appealed to the two witnesses, neither of 
whom liked Uncle Jarve, but they were obliged 
to admit that he had done what he agreed to 


‘*What a jay-hawker 


‘*Now how 





do. There was not a little plain talk. We 


his wounded head, had inadvertently smeared 
his cheek with blood. 

They never forgot that sight. They never 
could forget it. Many and many a time, in the 
stillness of midnight, in the light and noise of 
noonday, no matter where or when, the vision 

of that face they had both known and 
loved, with its closed eyes and tangled 
hair and the blood-splash on the cheek, 
came back to them, with its never-ending 
shock and sorrow. 

After the President’s body had passed, 
and the crowd closed in again, and men 
took second thought and began to realize 
the horror of the hour, and to rave against 
the assassin and those who might have 
influenced him, and while women, pale- 
faced and unbonneted, wept and wrung 
their hands, the soldiers came and cleared 
the theater, and drove the people from 
the street; and thenceforward, until the 
dead body of the Chief Magistrate had 
been borne from the house where he died, 
no one without authority was permitted 
to pass that way. 

Rhett Bannister and Bob were pushed 
and crowded back with the rest up into F 
Street, along which they had been quietly 
strolling a half-hour earlier; and there, 
exhausted from the shock of the tragedy, 
grief-stricken as they had never been be- 
fore, they sat down on the curb to rest. 
And even as they sat there, men came 
running by, calling out that Secretary of 
State Seward had been stabbed in his bed, 
and that every member of the Cabinet had 
been marked for murder. 

‘*Father,’’ said Bob, when he found voice to 
speak, ‘‘what does it all mean ?’’ 

**T don’t know, Robert.’’ 

‘*Father, I can’t go home. While such things 
as these are still possible, I wouldn’t dare go 
home; there’s more work for us to do yet in 
the army. Iam going back to-morrow morning 
to join my regiment in Virginia.’’ 

‘*You are right, my son, and I will go back 
with you.”’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
+ & & * 


freed our own minds, while Uncle Jarve sat 
and laughed. 

‘*How to pump that hot water up into your 
upper tank and pump it as hot as you want it, 
is quite another matter,’’ he repeated. ‘‘I could 
tell you how. It can be done at a very trifling 
expense. Itissimpleenough. Just two words. 

‘‘But I should have to charge you ten dollars 
more for those two words,’’ he added, thought- 
fully. 

I think that for some moments Poley and I 
could have seen thumb-screws applied to our 
youthful uncle without compunction. In fact, 
we were so angry that we failed to think of 
anything else; otherwise we might have solved 
the problem for ourselves. 

Not one further word could we draw out of 
Uncle.Jarve. He loafed round, counting the 
annual ‘‘rings’’ of the large ash logs, or setting 
traps for squirrels and ‘‘gorbies.’’ I was for 
driving him off the premises, but Poley took a 
more sensible view of our situation. ‘‘We have 
already put fifteen dollars into this,’’ said he. 
‘*That will be a dead loss if we break off with 
him now. We might as well go on and give 
him his price—and then get rid of him. It’s 
our cheapest and best way.’’ 

So we smoothed out our faces, swallowed 
hard on our pride, and gave in to this last exac- 
tion as smilingly as we could. 

‘*We are going to pay you the ten dollars,’’ 
Poley said at table the next day. 

“TI thought you would,’’ said Uncle Jarve, 
who was doing full justice to the dinner which 
we furnished. 

‘*But there must be no more dodges,’’ said 
Poley. 

** *Tyodges!’ ’? cried Uncle Jarve. ‘‘Don’t 
you accuse me of ‘dodges.’ I always do exactly 


as Iagree. Call in your witnesses. I demand 
witnesses, anyhow.’’ 
The same two witnesses were called in. 





‘*We want you to state the case this time,’’ 
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said Poley, craftily. He did not mean to be 
caught by another verbal quibble. 

‘“‘Oh, that is easy enough,’’ replied Uncle 
Jarve. ‘‘You are to give me ten dollars, and 
I am to tell you how to pump that boiling-hot 
water up out of your lower tank to the tank 
on the second floor.’’ 

‘And do it at trifling expense,’’ Poley inter- 





‘Yes, at trifling expense,’’ said Uncle Jarve. 
‘*Not over four dollars, I should think.’’ 


‘“‘Well, then, go ahead and tell us,’’ said | paid twenty-five dollars for * 





“My countree, ’tees of dee, 
Sweet-a lan’ of libertee.”’ 


ITH her dusky, cherubic lit- 
W tle face sparkling with smiles 

Rafaella Zucca sang; Tony 
Francolini sang, forgetting for the 
moment the joyful excitement of sticking pins 
into Giuseppe Crovo ; Maddalena Bottesini sang, 
her tired, red-lidded eyes fastened adoringly 
upon ‘‘teacher’’ ; and forty other small Italians, 
restless from the suffocating July heat, with the 
sunny adaptability of their race, forgot weari- 
ness and languor, and joined in a mighty, 
joyous rivalry of lung power. 

Barbara Kendall’s brows drew together and 
her hand fell sharply upon the bell. 

‘Children! How often have I told you not 
to sing so loud? Now begin again, and sing 
carefully.’’ 

Nothing disconcerted, the class began again. 
They were used to sharp words, poor little 
waifs, and it was perfectly right that teacher 
should speak to them as she pleased. Was not 
teacher, with her blue eyes and sunny hair and 
marvelous gowns, the most beauteous being in 
the school, and had not her pupils, both boys 
and girls, established her supremacy through a 
long series of pitched battles with other grades? 
She need do nothing but allow herself to be 
worshiped. 

And in humiliating truth be it confessed that 
Barbara Kendall certainly did little else, and 
even received the worship under protest, her 
whole soul being in rebellion against the fate 
that made her spend the summer teaching in 
the hot city, and above all, teaching ‘‘garlicky 
little Italians.’ Two there were who knew 
and watched and waited for her—Marcia 
Dalzell, to whom she poured out all her bitter- 
ness, and the frail, brown-haired invalid in the 
shaded room at home, from whom she tried to 
conceal it. 

The children sang on, their voices growing 
higher and shriller. ‘Barbara did not notice. 
She was meditating frowningly upon the fool- 
ishness of summer schools in general, and 
summer-school orders for July 3d in particular. 
‘* An opportunity to instil the spirit of patriot- 
ism,’’ indeed! Suppose one had no spirit of 
patriotism to instil? 

Then she realized that the vigorous clamor 
had ceased and silence had fallen upon the 
room. The class was waiting for its next 
command. She stepped forward instantly. At 
least, Barbara was conscientious—as far as the 
letter was concerned. However much she 
grumbled, she could not shirk. 

‘*What country,’’ she asked, ‘‘have we been 
singing about ?’’ 

‘“‘America!’’ The shout might have shaken 
the roof. 

‘*And what does it mean by calling America 
the land of liberty ?’’ 

***?Cause any peoples can come.’’ Upon this 
point, too, the school was practically a unit. 

At the next question, however, confidence 
wavered. It was evident that their fathers had 
not died, for were they not that very day ped- 
dling lemons and bananas, digging foundations 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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Poley. ‘*Here’s your ten dollars.’’ He held 
it out, very ungraciously. 

Uncle Jarve pocketed the money and laughed. 
**Put in a chain-pump !’’ said he. 

A chain-pump, as every one knows, does not 
work by suction, but hauls the water up through 
a@ wooden tube by means of a chain with valves 
on it which fit the inside of the tube. 

Poley and I had seen chain-pumps time and 
again, and why we did not think of it is 
more than I can tell! But we didn’t—and 
‘education. ’’ 
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for ‘‘sky-serapers,’’ carry- 
ing bricks, sweeping the 
streets, busy about a thousand tasks 
in the great city? No, quite evi- 
dently it was not their fathers, 
but — 

‘*Mens died.’’ Giuseppe Crovo offered the 
suggestion doubtfully. 

‘*Died in a boat,’’? Catriona Faccio supple- 
mented, with a joyous inspiration. ‘‘It was a 
great seeck,’’ she explained. Catriona was one 
of the few who could remember a voyage from 
Italy ; the ‘‘great sick’’ thereof was worthy the 
immortality of song. 

Then came one of the sudden enchanting 
surprises that robbed life of any possibility of 
monotony in Class C. Teacher’s brows relaxed, 
dancing lights flashed into her eyes, her very 
hair seemed to join in her irresistible merri- 
ment. The class, relieved and happy, laughed 
with her. None of them had any idea what it 
was about, but it was not necessary to know; 
it was enough to laugh. 

In a moment Barbara controlled herself and 
commanded order. But the laugh had cleared 
her spirit, and she set herself resolutely to the 
task before her. Carefully, avoiding all puzzling 
detail, she told the story of the Pilgrims, and 
what America meant to them. 

The girl—Marcia often scolded her for hold- 
ing her talents so carelessly—had a gift for 
vivid narration. The children listened breath- 
lessly ; even Maddalena’s dull eyes caught a 
gleam of inspiration. When she ended, every 
boy and girl there understood that the great 
America demanded that boys and girls should 
be honest and play fair and take care of the 
flag, and grow into brave men and women. If 
in some minds the enviable vision was that of 
the ward ‘‘boss,’’ it made no difference then. 
They had time to learn many things; to be 
honest and play fair and take care of the flag 
was a good foundation. 

A plain, gray-eyed girl waiting outside the 
door made a gesture of mingled pride and 
despair. 

‘*How she can do it! How she holds them! 
O Barbara dear, if you’d only wake up your- 
self !’” 

But long acquaintance with Barbara had 
taught her wisdom, and when teacher, with a 


start of realization that she had forgotten the | 


time and it was ten minutes after twelve, touched 
her bell with warning emphasis, Marcia slipped 
quietly back to her room. Barbara was angry 
that she had forgotten herself; she would be far 
more angry if she found Marcia a witness of it. 

The children marched out in tolerable order. 
Of course Tony pinched Giuseppe Crovo, and 
of course Maddalena persisted in turning back 
in the line for a last glimpse of teacher, but 
these were every-day occurrences. 

‘*Giuseppe !’’ Barbara admonished ; and more 
sharply, ‘‘ Maddalena!’’ In all the class 
there was no one who irritated her as did 
Maddalena. 

Maddalena obeyed at once, although she 
turned again in a moment, and hung back, 
against the rules, on the stairway. She could 
not help it any more than blossoms can help 
turning toward the sun. Maddalena’s poor 
little stunted life had had no chance to blossom 
before ; the flower of devotion that woke in her 
now was a tiny, homely thing, but wonderfully 
fragrant, had there been any one to notice. 

When the push of the line crowded her round 
the bend of the stairway, where her divinity 
was eclipsed, Maddalena began to hurry to reach 
the corner of the street where teacher passed on 
her way to the car. She always did this. To 
say, ‘‘Good-by, teacher !’’ even if teacher only 
nodded carelessly, was the fare upon which her 
love grew. For Maddalena was of those to 
whom love is the divine passion of giving. 

It was a longer time than usual before teacher 
appeared, but Maddalena waited patiently. 
Barbara was delivering to Marcia a long and 
vivid discourse upon the uselessness, the fool- 
ishness, the utter waste of time and strength 
and money in working with ‘‘such children.’’ 
She was still in the sweep of it as she came 
down the street. 

“T’m not blaming them,’’ she declared, 
magnanimously. ‘‘’Tisn’t their fault—it’s 
only their misfortune. When the order came 
round, of course I had to try to tell them what 





|to wash the dress. 





America meant. What do you suppose Giuseppe 
said when I finished? ‘Grow up to be da 
bossa !’ ’” 

‘*All right,’’ Marcia returned, sturdily. ‘‘If 
only you are getting into his head the idea of 
being an honest ‘bossa.’ You’ve got to begin 
with what they know. Besides, aren’t we 
given to understand that the boss is rather an 
American institution ?’’ 

**Good-by, teacher !’’ 

Barbara halted. Maddalena’s skinny little 
figure, in its dirty red calico dress, was by her 
side, Maddalena’s dingy hand was touching 
her skirt, Maddalena’s eyes, full of doglike 
devotion, looked adoringly up to her. 


Barbara’s voice was crisp and clear: ‘‘Madda- 


lena, how often have I told you that such a | 


dirty dress is disgraceful ?’’ 

**Yes, teacher, I goin’ 
lena answered, humbly. 

**You’ve told me that before,’’ Barbara 
returned, walking on. ‘‘I’ll believe it when I 
see it.’’ 

Marcia looked straight ahead, her eyes full of 
tears. Barbara broke the difficult silence. 

“‘Oh, I hate myself!’’ she cried. ‘‘I make 
ten thousand resolves, and break them faster 
than I make them. You see, I’m not fit for it. 
If you’d only give up 
thinking that I am, 
Marcia !’’ 

Marcia turned, her 
whole face illumined. 
“T’ll never give you 
up, Barbara Ken- 
dall!’’ she cried. 

Back on the cor- 
ner Maddalena stood 
watching till her di- 
vinity disappeared in 


wash eet,’’ Madda- 


a car; then, with a 
small, patient sigh, 


she turned toward 
home. The sigh was 
not at all because of 
Barbara’s rebuke. It 
was quite right that 
beautiful teachers, 
with curly hair 
‘‘like-a da gold,’’ 
should demand im- 
possibilities. The 
fact that the dingy 
red dress was the only 
one she possessed, 
and that one could 
not wear it and wash 
it at the same time, 
had nothing to do 
with the case. The 
dress was dirty, and 
teacher, for some cu- 
rious but not-to-be- 
questioned reason, did 
not like things dirty. 

And fate, taking 
away with one hand, 
was bestowing with 
the other. If there 
was no school on the 
morrow,—school be- 
ing merely a shabby 
synonym for teacher, 
—there would be time 


Maddalena, poor as 
she was, had yet not 
wholly missed her 
heritage — she could 
still dream. And in 
her dream she stood 
shy, proud, eager in 
her clean dress before 
teacher, and teacher smiled. But, like all 
dreams, the joy was the future’s. Not even 
the beginning could be made that afternoon, 
when there was neglected housework to do and 
supper to get. 

Perhaps if teacher had known that Maddalena 
was housekeeper for a family of six— But how 
could she guess the burden of this little sister of 
the tenements? There was no one to tell her. 
Such things were too common for remark in the 
world of Rafaella, Tony and Catriona. 

Maddalena, turning slowly, set out for the 
day-nursery, where the baby and the bigger 
baby spent their days. She carried the baby 
all the way home, with the bigger baby drag- 
ging at her skirts. 

At the bottom of the stairs she stopped to 
rest a moment. Her tired face was flushed 
with weariness; thirty pounds is no light load 
for a hot July day. She crooned over the two 
with pretty musical words, and when she was 
rested a little, carried and lifted and coaxed, 
till at last they were safely up the stairs. Then 
there were beds to make,—it was fortunate 
Maddalena could not know the look that would 
have come into teacher’s eyes at the idea of 
beds unmade all day,—and the kitchen to sweep 
up, and supper to get for father and Pietro and 
Salina, and dishes to wash, and the babies to 
put to bed; and finally, at eight o’clock, she 
was free at last to creep in beside the babies. 
It was too hot to sleep, and her ill-nourished 
little body ached all over. Maddalena was used 
to that, however. She lay awake patiently, 
and thought of teacher and dreamed her dream. 

The next morning it was hotter still. Fortu- 
nately, the nursery knew no holidays, else 
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Maddalena could have done nothing; but with 
the babies safe down there, and Pietro and 
Salina out in the street, the day till four 
o’clock was practically hers. She built a fire 
in the stifling kitchen, and toiled up and down 
the long stairs for water. Then she collected 
| all the family’s spare garments,—one could not 
afford to waste water,—took off the red gown, 
and went to work. In the middle of the morn- 
ing a neighbor came in. 

** By the blessed saints,’’ she cried, ‘*what is 
it you are doing, this morning of suffocation, 
Maddalena ?’’ 

‘**Tis a washing,’? Maddalena explained. 
‘*The beautiful teacher with the hair of gold, 
she likes the dresses clean.’’ She said it 
defensively ; it was doubtless an unusual, an 
inexplicable preference, but no one should blame 
teacher for it. 

The neighbor shrugged her shoulders and 
muttered something to herself. Then she 
pushed the child gently from the tub. 

“I have nothing to do,’’ she said, ‘‘nothing. 
The hours are empty ; and there will be enough 
for you to iron the clothes after they are fool- 
ishly clean. Go out on the stairs and rest a 
little, carissima.”’ 

Maddalena obeyed without protest. 
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She was, 
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MADDALENA'S EYES, FULL OF DOGLIKE DEVOTION, 


KED ADORINGLY UP TO HER 


indeed, too tired for argument, and as Maria 
Lavezzo had said, there was the ironing still to 
do. She put her little brown sticks of arms 
upon the stair above her and her head upon her 
arms, and sat without moving till her friend 
called her back. 

“Tt is done, thy foolish washing,’’ she said, 
pointing to the row of garments hanging limply 
from the line out the window. 

Maddalena’s glance fell upon the red dress, 
and her tired face brightened. 
‘*The beautiful teacher 

murmured, joyously. 

Before the beautiful teacher should smile, 
however, there was, as the neighbor had said, 
still muc h to do. There was rarely any dinner 
in the house except upon Sundays and an 
occasional féte-day. Maddalena ate a piece of 
bread, and then, as soon as the clothes were 
dry, set about her ironing. She ironed her own 
dress first, not because it was her own, but 
because it was her offering to teacher; she 
knew nothing of starching, which, for that 
matter, made her task easier. The sight of 
| the limp red thing hanging, clean at last, over 
| the back of a chair, was the cheer that kept 
her courage up through the hours that followed. 

Finally the last streaked garment was ironed, 
and the long holiday task was done. Maddalena 
was so tired that she had to creep to the babies’ 
bed and lie there a few minutes; even the 
thought of her own grand toilet wearied her. 
She struggled up soon, however, and washed 
her face—her hands did not need it. Had they 
not been in the water two hours ?—and brushed 
her hair. She did hate to put on the clean 
dress before to-morrow, but there was nothing 


we 


will smile!’’ she 
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else to do; and when it was on, a wave of| with patient sorrow. The dream, like many 
pride swept across her and banished a little of | dreams, had failed at the test. Teacher did 


the weariness. ‘Teacher must smile when she 
saw the glorious immaculateness. 
Very carefully, lifting the scanty skirt of the 


not smile. 
Then suddenly Maddalena caught her breath ; 
she closed her eyes because she knew it could 


clean gown, Maddalena went down the long | not be true; she saw it coming, but knew it 


stairs. At the street door a gust of wind 
caught her and almost blew her off her feet ; 
and then, for the first time, she realized that 
the day had darkened ominously and the heat 
was gone. Great clouds of dust were rushing 
down the street; the usual street noises seemed 
to have fallen to sudden silence and the air was 
full of angry mutterings. After one quick 
glance round, Maddalena began to run. Rain 
was coming,—big rain,—and she must get the 
babies home first. 

The nursery was beyond the Italian district, 
and the way to it led through 
wider streets. In Italy there had 
been no sign of the day; but 
out here white and crimson and 
blue, stars and stripes, beat 
and billowed and strained in 
the wind. Maddalena, hurrying 
though she was, looked up ad- 
miringly. She loved the colors ; 
but, beyond that, was it not 
teacher’s flag—‘‘the flag that 
made people be honest and play 
fair, and that one had to take 
care for?’’ 

Suddenly Maddalena stopped 
with a sharp cry. One of the 
flags had torn free and came 
whirling down the street in the 
very eyes of the terrified horses 
of a big express wagon. The 
driver, his face white, snatched 
his whip; but before the lash 
fell, a flash of red had darted 
into the street, caught the flag, 
and fallen, struck by one of the 
plunging, iron-shod feet. 

In a second people were run- 
hing from every quarter ; in five 
minutes a crowd had gathered, talking, gesticu- 
lating, exclaiming. Five minutes later, with 
clanging gong, an ambulance dashed round the 
corner. It wasa magnificent excitement ; Pietro 
Bottesini, who had an instinct for crowds, 
described it forty times in the next hour. 

It was a pity Maddalena could not have seen 
it; but Maddalena was lying, a little limp red 
figure, on the stretcher inside the strange black 
wagon, with the ambulance surgeon bending 
over her. 

The news reached Barbara on the way to 
school the next morning. Maddalena was not 
waiting at the corner, but nearly every other 
child was. They told the story over and over. 
Barbara broke from them at last and hurried 
into the school and up to Marcia’s room. 

‘*You must go with me!’’ she cried, sharply. 

Marcia, who was at work at her desk, looked 
up, and seeing Barbara’s face, started to her 
feet. 

‘*Barbara, what is it?’’ she cried. 

Barbara tossed her head impatiently, but her 
lips were white. 

‘“Of course it is Maddalena,’’ she said. ‘‘She 
was run over yesterday; she’s at the Emer- 
gency. I’ve just telephoned from the office, 
and they say an arm is broken, but there do 
not seem to be any other injuries except bruises. 
I’m going over at half past three, and you 
must go with me.’’ 

‘Of course I’ll go with you,’’ Marcia replied. 
‘*Do you know how it happened ?’’ 

Barbara shook her head. ‘‘Nobody seems to 
know anything,’’ she said, ‘‘but it was prob- 
ably sheer stupidity. Maddalena always was 
so stupid.’’ And Marcia, her heart aching for 
her friend, asked no more; she knew the hurt 
that lay under the words. 

The day dragged on endlessly — neither 
teacher nor pupils were in a condition for 
work; but at last three o’clock came, and five 
minutes later the two girls were or their way 
to the hospital. There they were taken at 
once through long, bare halls, full of the clean, 
bitter odor of disinfectants, to one of the wards, 
where a small figure with a bandaged arm 
looked restlessly to the door. Barbara, with a 
ery, ran across to the bed. She never had 
realized before what a little, thin figure it was. 

‘*Maddalena,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘Maddalena, 
how did it happen, dear?’’ 

‘*Ket was da flag,’’ Maddalena explained. 
‘*You say take-a care da flag, an’ da horses 
step on eet.’’ 

“Oh!’’ Barbara half-sobbed. 

Maddalena’s eyes, full of trouble, watched her 
anxiously. It was wonderful—unspeakably 
wonderful—to have teacher’s hand holding 
hers, but she inust tell the misfortune that had 
befallen her before she could touch the tempt- 
ing joy. 

‘‘Da dress —’’ she faltered. 

‘*Yes, dear, what is it?’’ 

‘**T did wash eet.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ Barbara said again, but her 
brows were perplexed. 

‘*You say eet was dirty, an’ I wash eet.’’ 

Barbara nodded; she could not trust herself 
to speak. 

‘*And da hosses make heem all dirty. But 
you say peepuls must take-a care da flag of 
America —’’ 

The dark eyes pleaded, waited, then filled 








could not be true! For teacher’s beautiful face 
was touching her thin, plain one, and teacher’s 
voice, with something in it that made Maddalena 
| so glad that it hurt, whispered to her wonder- 
ing ear: 

‘*You brave little American !’’ 
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“WHEN I PRESENT IT I 
MEAN THAT MRS. CALVERT 
SHALL REALIZE A FEW THINGS!” 





ITH a long, easy step Dr. Josephine 
W Sprout swung down the village street. 

She carried a small medicine-chest in 
an ungloved hand, and wore a short, trim 
walking-skirt and shirt-waist. 

As she approached the Stoddard house, at 
the south end of the village, the front door 
opened with a jerk, and Mrs. Stoddard pro- 
jected herself through the doorway. 

‘Doctor Jo, will you come in a moment? 
My dyspepsia is worse.’’ 

That it was nervous dyspepsia any one might 
judge who saw its victim twist the door-knob 
and tap the piazza floor with her slipper as she 
spoke. 

‘Doctor Jo’s’’ straight mouth relaxed. <A 
girlish twinkle lurked in her black eyes as she 
ascended the steps. ‘‘I wonder,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘which one of the neighbors is the 
object of her righteous wrath now ?”’ 

“T’ve been fighting a dreadful attack of 
dyspepsia now for a week,’’ Mrs. Stoddard 
informed Doctor Josephine, stretching her 
tongue out for inspection. ‘‘I’m nothing but a 
bundle of nerves at the best, my husband 
says,’’—she quoted his opinion with consider- 
able pride,—‘‘and when I see things going 
wrong at my very door, and the doer of them 
holding her head high, it goes right to my 
stomach, and I can’t help it.’’ 

Behind Mrs. Stoddard’s mysterious statement 
Doctor Jo felt the pressure of a flood of state- 
ments, but she avoided opening the flood-gate. 
‘*The stomach is a delicate organ,’’ she re- 
sponded, with a genial smile. 

Mrs. Stoddard tapped her foot and drummed 
with her fingers on the arms of her chair. 
There were dulled spots on the polish which 
testified to the fact that she was a bundle of 
nerves. Her glance embraced the house next 
door, with its pretty curtained windows and 
trim neatness. As she gazed, around the side- 
walk came a go-cart, bearing a fat three-year- 
old child, pushed by a sullen-faced girl of eight. 

Mrs. Stoddard’s fingers thrummed more vig- 
orously. ‘‘That woman!’’ she broke out. ‘‘I 
feel like shaking her !’’ 

‘*That woman’’ was Mrs. Calvert, the new- 
comer next door. Mrs. Calvert possessed a 
husband and two children, one of whom had 
been taken from an orphans’ home and adopted. 

‘*That woman!’’ reiterated Mrs. Stoddard, 
glancing resentfully at Doctor Jo. ‘‘Have you 
been called there, Doctor Jo?’’ 

The doctor looked up from the powders she 
was measuring out. Her eyes were filled with 
a wonder she did not feel. Doctor Jo’s eyes 
were her most obedient servants. ‘‘Where?’’ 
she asked, with exasperating ignorance. 

‘*Next door!’ Mrs. Stoddard snapped the 
words out. ‘‘I want to know if you have seen 
the way she abuses that — 

Doctor Jo rose and closed her tiny medicine- 
chest. ‘‘I was called in the other day,’’ she 
interrupted, absently, ‘‘to see Mr. Calvert. 


Now about these powders. Take one —’’ 

With the last word of the direction, Doctor 
Jo closed the door. Then her face relaxed 
again, and the physician was merged into the 
amused young woman, as she chuckled, ‘‘No 
information from this quarter. What a disap- 
pointment it was to Mrs. Stoddard |’? 

As she passed the Calvert house, a pretty 


| Steps in three weeks. 
What a charming woman Mrs. Calvert is! | 





little woman in a neat house 
dress came out and lifted the 
baby from the cart. The child 
clasped her neck with chubby 
arms, whereupon the eight- 
year-old cart-pusher stumbled 
round the corner of the house 
with her lips quivering. 

Doctor Jo glanced back at 
the Stoddard house. The cur- 
tain covering the window next 
the Calverts’ was twitching 
nervously, and Doctor Jo 
knew that the ‘‘bundle of 
nerves’’ stood just behind it, 
watching—a position she had 
occupied by the hour since the 
Calverts had moved in. 

Near her office, later in the 
morning, Doctor Jo met Mr. 
Stoddard, a healthy man with 
a broad smile and no personal 
knowledge of nerves. 

‘*Mr. Stoddard,’’ began 
Doctor Jo, directly, ‘‘hasn’t 
your wife a sister living out 
in Iowa??? 

**Yes, two of them.’’ 

‘*All right. I want Mrs. Stoddard to make 
them a visit of a month each. Do you know 
of anything to prevent her going ?’’ 

Mr. Stoddard took off his hat and ran his 
fingers through his hair. A comical look of 
perplexity overspread his face. ‘‘Nothing but 
herself,’’ he returned. ‘‘She’s hardly been out 
of the house in two years—not since she began 
to be so nervous.’’ 

Doctor Jo nodded. ‘‘I understand,’’ she said. 
The thing which she understood, however, was 
that Mrs. Stoddard had become ‘‘so nervous’’ 
since she had shut herself up and viewed life 
from the windows of her house. 

Three days later, knowing that the dyspepsia 
powders must be exhausted, Doctor Jo walked 
again into the Stoddard sitting-room. She 
found Mrs. Stoddard stabbing the heel of a sock 
with a darning-needle and facing two callers 
from the north end of the town. The callers 
were looking surprised and uncomfortable. 

‘“My dyspepsia is worse than ever,’’ Mrs. 
Stoddard informed Doctor Jo. ‘‘I’m glad you 
called. I want you to give me something 
stronger than those powders, for I have a dis- 
agreeable duty ahead of me.’’ 

To her callers she continued the interrupted 
conversation: ‘‘No, I have not called. None 
of the neighbors have.’’ 

The two ladies exchanged uneasy glances. 
‘*‘Why,’’ the older spoke, hesitatingly, ‘‘in our 
church we all think —’’ 

‘I’m glad she doesn’t attend my church!’’ 
interrupted Mrs. Stoddard. In her nervous 
grip on the sock, Mrs. Stoddard was wasting 
the strength necessary for a morning’s work. 

‘*But,’’ cried the younger caller, wonder- 
ingly, ‘‘don’t you think it lovely of her to 
adopt a child and treat the two just alike?’’ 

Mrs. Stoddard’s work dropped to her lap, 
and rolled to the floor with a suddenness which 
startled her callers. 

“Treat them alike!’’ She clutched the 
arms of her chair. ‘‘If you believe she treats 
them alike, I’m glad you don’t live where you 
can look out of that window!’’ She indicated 
tragically the window toward the Calvert house. 

Doctor Jo rose briskly. Doctor Jo could 
interrupt without seeming rude. Her voice was 
gentle, and yet clear and decisive. ‘‘Pardon me, 
Mrs. Stoddard, but about this medicine —’’ 

The callers at once departed. They had 
walked over from the north end for the express 
purpose of calling on Mrs. Calvert. Outside 
the Stoddard house they hesitated, and then 
turned north again. 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Stoddard was holding 
up her hands, aghast at a suggestion made by 
Doctor Jo, and speaking with nervous energy. 
‘The idea! Leave home for two months! 
Aside from all other reasons,’’—Mrs. Stoddard 
looked at her young physician resentfully, —‘‘I 
am not able even to go up the street, let alone 
going to Iowa. I’ve not been beyond our front 
And besides the dys- 
pepsia, Doctor Jo, I’ve got so I can hardly 


| Sleep because of the way Mrs. Calvert treats 


that little Lucy. It’s a shame! And then to 
make a pretense of adopting her! She’s noth- 
ing but an overworked nursery-maid, and you 
know it, Doctor Jo, and all the neighbors know 
it, and I mean that Mrs. Calvert shall know 
tiiat we know it before long !’’ 

“*T don’t see —’’ began Doctor Jo, but Mrs. 














Stoddard headed her off excitedly, ‘‘No, you 
don’t see, and you’re not the only one that’s 


blind, either. Mrs. Calvert goes out and talks 
so sweetly of ‘my son and daughter’ that 
it pulls the wool over every one’s eyes—except 
mine. I can see that Mrs. Calvert has simply 
selected a stout little girl from the Home to get 
rid of hiring a nurse-maid for the baby. Poor 
girl ? 

‘*She has a good home and care —’’ 

*‘Care!’? Mrs. Stoddard’s voice rose nerv- 
ously shrill. ‘‘Care! You would not say that 
if you lived next door! She is abused! Only 
yesterday I heard her crying and begging for a 
piece of cake, and that woman wouldn’t give it 
to her—and there sat the baby in his cart, 
munching a piece! Now what do you think of 
that ?’’ 

Doctor Jo merely closed the door and went 
briskly down the steps. As she passed the 
Calverts’ she saw Lucy, with a tear-stained 
face, drawing lines in the dust of the door-step. 
Lucy’s hands were dirty and her dress out- 
grown by a twelvemonth. Beside the front 
window sat Mrs. Calvert, rocking the baby and 
singing to him. Doctor Jo’s face wore a puz- 
zled expression, and she could not rid herself 
of Mrs. Stoddard’s accusations. In this respect 
the young physician resembled the rest of the 
neighborhood. 

The next time she sallied forth to minister to 
the bundle of nerves, Doctor Jo met Mr. Stod- 
dard again. His good-natured face was grave. 
‘*You haven’t persuaded Mrs. Stoddard to go 
to Iowa yet,’’ he observed. 

*‘*No.”” 

Mr. Stoddard hesitated, pulled his hat ‘off, 
and ran his fingers through his hair. ‘‘Well, I 
wish you could. This business of Mrs. 
Calvert’s adopted girl has got on her nerves. 
It’s all she talks about, and now she’s making 
the child a dress, just as a lesson to Mrs. 
Calvert. She may need one, but I hate to 
have Mrs. Stoddard teach it. Of course it will 
make the Calverts mad, because they’re far 
from poor, and can afford to dress Lucy better ; 
but, as Mrs. Stoddard says, they don’t, and it’s 
time some one took the matter in hand. It 
worries me, doctor. Can’t you stop her—my 
wife, I mean ?’’ 

“ll try.’ There was a twinkle in the 
depths of Doctor Jo’s black eyes. 

She found the Stoddard sitting-room turned 
intoa sewing-room. Mrs. Stoddard was basting 
the seams of a brief skirt of Scotch plaid, while 
Mrs. Smeedley, from the opposite side of the 
street, measured a small dress belonging to her 
daughter. 

Mrs. Stoddard explained the mission of the 
dress to Doctor Jo. Mrs. Smeedley added, 
‘““My Annie is just Lucy’s size, so we have a 


-measure to guide us.’’ 


‘‘Sick as I am,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stoddard, 
nervously, as Doctor Jo opened her medicine- 
chest, ‘‘f am bound to make this dress, and 
when I present it I mean that Mrs. Calvert 
shall realize a few things !’’ 

‘‘She realizes a few things now. 
Jo became unexpectedly communicative. 
Calverts intend to move away.’’ 

‘‘Why?’’ asked Mrs. Smeedley, while an 
expression of actual disappointment dawned on 
Mrs. Stoddard’s face. 

Doctor Jo glanced at the Scotch plaid. Her 
reply was far from direct. ‘‘I was called there 
last night at midnight, and didn’t get away 
until morning. Lucy was a very sick child.’’ 

‘*Luey sick?’’ cried Mrs. Smeedley. 

‘*Sick ?”’ echoed Mrs. Stoddard, more faintly. 

Doctor Jo nodded without looking up. ‘‘Some 
one fed her unlimited cake yesterday, and it’s 
the one thing which makes her sick.’’ 

The color flew to Mrs. Stoddard’s face. ‘‘I 
let her eat only three pieces!’’ she burst out, 
defensively. ‘‘She said she was never allowed 
to touch cake at home, and I pitied her—poor 
little motherless girl !’’ 

“But, Mrs. Stoddard,’’ Doctor Jo held a 
bottle up to the light, ‘‘I found out last night 
that Lucy is the Calverts’ own child. It’s the 
baby that’s adopted.’’ 

‘*What !’’ Mrs. Stoddard almost screamed. 

‘*The baby adopted !’’ gasped Mrs. Smeedley. 
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She glanced resentfully at Mrs. Stoddard. 
supposed you knew when you told me —’’ 

Mrs. Stoddard clutched the arms of the chair 
once more. 

**J—I thought of course—when I saw how 
Lucy was treated —’’ é 

“The Calverts,’’ continued Doctor Jo, with 
an unprofessional relish, ‘‘did not want it 
known which was adopted, but I advised them 
under the circumstances,’’ with a sidelong 
glance at the Scotch plaid, ‘‘to make the facts 
public.”’ 

Mrs. Stoddard swallowed hard, but the lump 
of her mortification stuck in her throat. 

“Tt seems,’’ continued Doctor Jo, ‘‘that 
Lucy is a selfish, wilful little girl, and her 
parents thought that the introduction of a 
second child into the house, on an equal footing 
with Lucy, would improve her disposition. 
As to her clothes, Mrs. Calvert is having her 
wear her last year’s dresses around home before 
school begins.’’ 

Mrs. Smeedley rose with decision. Her eyes 
held a vindictive flash for Mrs. Stoddard. 





‘“*T must go home and see to supper,’’ she| people, already rising in friendly talk. gone timid humility that none had felt the 


announced, shortly. 

As she opened the outer door, a man’s laugh- 
ing voice floated in: ‘‘Good joke on your wife, 
isn’t it, Stoddard ?’’ 

And Mr. Stoddard’s reply—not quite so jolly 
—was audible: ‘‘Well, yes, rather, but I’m 
afraid she won’t see it in that light.’’ 

Mrs. Stoddard worked her hands together 
and shrank before the laughter. Doctor Jo 
quietly picked up her medicine-chest and slipped 
out of the side door. She forgot to leave any 
dyspepsia tablets. 

Two days later the young physician passed 
the Stoddard house. The blinds were closed, 
and Mr. Stoddard was locking the front door. 





Mr. Stoddard was whistling. He turned and | 


greeted Doctor Jo. 


‘*My wife started last night for lowa. Guess | 


she’ll be gone two months. She’s a lot better, 
judging from the way she flew round getting | 
ready. Don’t know what possessed her—acted | 


as if her life depended on her getting off right | 
now. Good morning!’’ 





TALLAHAS SEE Se CALL 


BY -JUDITH: —.* WALDO 


T came out of the cooking 
| of three ranch meals a 

day ; out of the dish-pan 
that was always full of greasy 
dishes ; the wash-tub and the mend- 
ing-basket that should keep the little ; 
sisters freshened for school; the days spent 
indoors, with no one to speak to of the forming 
thoughts that left her alone in wonder and 
desire, for the brother was too tired at night 
from the plow and reaper to give her the word 
of courage for the next day. 

Once, when a man had come to the ranch to 
buy some cattle, her brother had brought him 
in to dinner, and when they had finished and 
gone into the porch, Talla had heard him say: 

‘‘That’s a clever little sister of yours, Pete.’’ 

And Peter had said, ‘‘Yes,’’ indifferently, 
and they had walked away to the barn, talking. 

If he-had only said—oh, so many things he 
might have said! If he had spoken of how 
hard and closely she worked, of her good care of 
the little girls—she did take good care of them, 
she knew she did. The ‘‘call’’ grew out of 
that, too. 

But Tallahassee did not know that the call 
came out of these things. She thought it came 
from the colored print, tacked over her bed, of 
Jesus preaching to the multitude; from the talk 
of an itinerant preacher who had stopped on 
the porch and partaken freely and gratefully 
of ham and potatoes, cheese and doughnuts 
and cool, sweet buttermilk, while he told her 
of the sin of hardening one’s heart against the 
cry of a lost world; the joy of giving up all— 
all to follow Him. 

The preacher said he had broken all ties, had 
left his petty world behind him, and was 
preaching the gospel to sinners. 

He went away, leaving a bunch of tracts in 
Tallahassee’s hands, and she watched him 
tramp out across the mesa with all his zeal in 
his walk and jigging coat-tails. 

The call came from the tracts, too, Tallahassee 
thought, and it seemed to her, as she read them 
by her bedroom candle, that they clamored for 
her, Tallahassee Pettingill, to drop all and 
follow, to point out the way. She dreamed of 
the crowded country churches, with all eyes— 
anxious, pleading eyes, repentant eyes, eyes 
streaming with happy tears—fixed upon her 
where she stood just above them, with her 
open Bible, speaking words of hope and com- 
fort. And she saw herself again in the fields, 


speaking to rough men, who became gentle at 
her words; and children loved her and clung 
to her hands as she walked with them. 

Her hands would be white and clean-smelling 
then, she thought, for there would be no hard 
work nor greasy dishes to wash. She would 
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stop at ranches for her meals 
and for the nights, and they | 
would look for her coming, 


burden of sin, and she would leave 
them blessing her. 


Talla made her plan. She would ask for | 


the shaggy pony, that was all. The towns 
were often far apart ; she would go by the beach 
sometimes when the tide was low. It would 
be sweet to ride there when the morning had 
been warm and the meet- 

ings thrilling. 

She would come back to | 
the ranch for two days in t 
the middle of each week i 
and bake supplies and do | 
some mending; but the 
children were getting old 
enough to mend their own 
things. She had worked 
very hard for them. They 
must learn now, and if 
the baking did not last, her | 
brother could make very 
good bread and could bake 
it at night. 

Tallahassee told her 
brother about the call. He 
did not say anything all 
the way through her little 
speech, but just lay on the 
cot in the kitchen, where 
he had thrown himself after 
supper, and looked at her 
where she stood, hesitating, 
in the doorway, twisting her apron tightly over 
her hands, red from the dish-water. 

Yes, she could have the pony, he said, when 
she had finished. She had better be careful 
about the Long Point below Encinitas, he 
added. One could get round it only at low 
tide—people got caught there now and again. 
He lay staring into the gloom, and Tallahassee 
went out and shut the chicken-coop, very much 
hurt that he had not praised her for her sacritice. 

‘For it is a sacrifice to give up all and follow 
Him,’’ she whispered to herself, and the thought 
braced her for the week ahead, in which she 
baked and mended and put all affairs in order. 

When Sunday morning came, she took the 
shaggy pony, which her brother saddled for 
her, and went away three miles to the little 
church among the eucalyptus-trees to preach 
to the handful of ranch folk gathered there. 
The little sisters hung on the fence and watched 
her go with vague, wondering whispers among 
themselves, and the brother sat on the porch 
and watched them with thoughts as vague and 
wondering as their whispered chatter. 

There was not the crowded room that Talla- 
hassee had hoped for, but even those few 
upturned faces made her tremble. She had not 
thought that the faces of neighbors could so 
stop her breath with fear. She tried to still 


her heart with the belief that her subject would | 


carry her out of such trivial annoyance, but it 
only swept her deeper into it. ‘The men’s eyes 
smiled at her defiantly, and the women’s looked 
unfriendly and hard, she thought, and she 
stumbled with her words, forgot what she had 
meant to say, and looked out of the open door 
with a piteous desire to run away. 

A big man lounged inside the door, and his 
puzzled look of scorn,—was it?—and something 
like pity, too, brought Talla’s wavering thoughts 
together. She took up her Bible and began 
reading the Sermon on the Mount. Courage 
came to her, and she was able to go on. 

When the last hymn had been sung and she 
had faltered a prayer, she gave out, timidly, 
that she would preach there the following Sab- 
bath. She would preach at Encinitas that 
afternoon and at different settlements in the 
‘‘back country’’ during the week. Then she 
came down from the pulpit and passed out of 
the church without waiting to speak to the 


for she would tell them of their | 


| 








“AND YOU... 
. AND YOU DON'T PREACH ANY EXTRA, EITHERI” 








was frightened and ashamed, and she fled from | 
them. 
The big man, who was a cattleman from | 
Dirk’s ranch, still lounged in the doorway. 
‘‘Who is that girl?’’ he asked the man putting 
the chairs in place before locking the church. 
‘*Talla Pettingill. Where’d you come from ?’’ 
‘*What’s she doing, talking round at places | 
like this?’’ the cattleman asked, ignoring the 
other’s question. 
‘*Why, she’s been called, and none of these 
small places have regular preachers —’’ 
***Called?’? What’s that?’’ 
“She has to preach. She can’t help it. It 
only come about a month ago, but she’s been 
holding back ’cause of the hay.’’ 
A woman standing by spoke up proudly: 
‘She said she wa’n’t going to wait longer. 
| The call was too strong not to be tended to.’’ 
‘*Kind of hard on Pete and the little girls,’’ 
| an old man said. ‘‘And they’ve such a crop 
| of hay as never was!’’ 
‘*Left her folks, has she?’’ 
‘“*Oh, Pete’s handy—and then, he was 
willing. Why, it wasa call!’’ 
‘*She’s no great of a preacher,’’ the cattle- 
man laughed, ‘‘and she’s only half-way pretty.’’ 
No one answered him. The few people left 





shuffled about on the steps a few moments, and 
then went away among the trees. The cattle- 
man stood watching the slight figure in the 
| blue cotton gown move down the beach path, 
| leading her shaggy pony by the mane. 


implication personal, but were sharers with 


| her, rather, in her anxiety for others. 


And Tallahassee knew that the courage to 
follow out her simple text to a close came from 
the knowledge of the big man whose face bade 
her go ahead and not be afraid. But she shrank 
from meeting the people, nevertheless, and 
when the service was over, she slipped quietly 
from among them. 

The sun was low when she came out to the 
pony and she hurried a little with the tie-rope. 

Can I fix him for you, miss?’’ It was the 
big cattleman, and he came round on the pony’s 
left and looked to the girth. 

Tallahassee smiled at him. 
she said. 

‘*Been a hard day for you, I guess? He 
looked at her, and Talla thought his eyes were 
not so kind as in the schoolhouse. She smiled, 
but faintly. She was very tired. She climbed 
to the saddle, and took the reins. 

‘*Thank you,’’ she said, again. 

**Going to Escondido to-night ?’’ 

‘*No, to Dirk’s ranch. I’m to talk to the 
men there to-morrow.’’ ‘ 

The man mounted his horse. ‘‘I’m one of 
the men from there. May I ride along with 
you? 9» 

**Yes.’? She turned her pony off the main 
road into a trail across the mesa, and the man 
followed. Tallahassee was so tired she could 


‘*Thank you,’’ 


oo? 


| hardly think about the meeting which she had 


The | 


man who had locked the church door untied his | 
| team and climbed into the wagon. 


**So long!’ he said. 

**So long!’’ the other answered, and he went 
down to his horse, which was tied to a young 
gum-tree, fastened the tie-rope in the saddle- 
ring, and led the horse down the beach path. 

When he reached the bluff he could see the 
girl below him on the beach. She still walked 
with her hand in the shaggy pony’s mane. 
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The tide was very low and the sand packed 
hard and firm, and out beyond the glistening 
rocks and long sea-grass the lazy breakers top- 
pled in the noonday sun. 

Tallahassee saw it all through humiliating 
tears. It was from this she was to have got 
the help for the meeting but two hours ahead 
of her—the wise calm after the exaltation of her 
first harvest. She drooped in fear and abase- 
ment. She put her face against the pony’s 
neck to pray, but she cried there instead, a 
frightened little girl who had lost her way from 
the path that had seemed so plain. 

She sobbed a little while and spoke her 
brother’s name in soft petition, and that made 
her think of what he had said about the point 
below Encinitas. The only words he had spoken 
of her going were for her safety! This came 
as sweet, human comfort to her, and she dried 
her eyes and looked at the sea again, noticed 
the tide, and hastily climbed upon the shaggy 
pony and rode on toward Encinitas. The man 
behind her swung himself into his saddle and 
followed slowly. 

The schoolhouse at Encinitas, where she was 
to preach, was very full of strange faces when 
Tallahassee went up on the little platform. 
She gave out a hymn, and while it was being 
sung looked at her Bible to keep her mind 
steady ; and when she was less frightened, she 
looked over the congregation. 

The faces were curious only, not unfriendly ; 
but to Tallahassee it was cold judgment she 
met in every eye, and she felt very high up in 
the air and like a very little girl. Then she 
saw the same big man by the door who had 
been in the church at Del Mar. She was startled 
at first, and he smiled at her with frank encour- 
agement over the heads that had menaced her. 

She lifted her Bible and began to read. 
Gradually the quivering in her throat ceased 
and her own voice came back to her. A very 
sweet voice it was, too, clear and round, with 
just the thread of appealing pathos in it that 
her morning shame had left. And while there 
were no repentant eyes or weeping ones lifted 
to hers at the close of her little talk, earnest | 








LEFT THEM, TO PREACH TO TOM, DICK AND HARRY! 


just left, but she did wonder a little about the 
man riding with her, and why he had come to 
hear her the second time. Presently he spoke: 

“Do you like it?’’ 

‘“*What?’’ said Talla, rousing and looking 
toward him. 

**Preaching.’’ 

**T can’t help it. 
to like or not like.’’ 

The man rode up closer. 

‘*What does it mean to have a call?’’ he asked. 

Tallahassee’s face 
flushed, and something in 
the man’s voice made her 
shrink a little, but she an- 
swered, quietly, ‘‘It’s a 
call from God to do His 
work.’’ 

The man looked at her. 
‘*‘Was preaching His 
work ?”” 

“Te” 

**Was that all He did?’? 

Tallahassee looked se- 
verely at the man. 

‘*Haven’t you ever read 
the Bible or been to hear 
preaching ?’’ 

*‘Oh, yes. I’ve read the 
Bible — some — and _ I’ve 
heard preaching. I heard 
you twice to-day.’’ 

**You were at Del Mar,’’ 
said Talla. 

‘*Yes, I came up behind 
you on the beach.’ 

**And—and—didn’t you learn anything about 
Him from what'1 said ?’’ 

‘*Well — ’? The man leaned forward and 
combed his horse’s mane with his rough brown 
fingers. Then he laughed. ‘‘Not anything 
you might call satisfying.’’ 

“IT told you about His love for us, and how 
He died for us, and how He wanted every one 
to leave everything and follow Him!’’ 

“*Is that what you’re doing ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Tallahassee. The man’s voice 
made her uneasy. She turned to the sea. The 
sun hung, a great red globe, above the horizon. 
When she turned back, the man was stroking 
his pony’s neck reflectively. 

‘Do you suppose He’s pleased about it?’’ 
His voice was certainly unpleasant, and Talla- 
hassee wondered if he were sneering at her. 
She answered a little defiantly : 


I have to. ’Tain’t for me 


‘‘Why, of course. That’s what He called 
me for.’’ But the man looked over at her, still 
smiling. 

‘*‘What —’’ she began, uncomfortably. 


“‘T was thinking of those little sisters at the 
ranch, ’’ 

She stiffened instantly. 

‘*Kind of hard on ’em when you left, I sup- 
pose ?’’ 

“*I—I’1l go back every week.’’ 

‘*Didn’t the rest of your folks kick when you 
came off ?’’ 

**T have no folks but my brother and the little 
girls.’’ 

‘“‘And you came off and left them, to 
preach to Tom, Dick and Harry!’ the man 
laughed out. ‘‘ And you don’t preach any extra, 
either! ¢ 

Tallahassee turned a white face to him. 

“You —’’ she began. ‘‘You — What busi- 

ness is it of yours?’’ 





| to talk to you about your ‘burden of sin, 


The man was not 
‘It ain’t any of my business 
’ no 
more than it’s your business to come over here 
and talk to us fellows about ours.’’ 

‘* My burden of sin ?’’ 

“Did you think you didn’t have any, when 


‘None of my business.’’ 
laughing now. 


enough and simple in its entreaty, there were | you’d left those little girls with no woman to 


gratified eyes for the picture of a wholesome, | care for 
who | victuals ?’’ 


fresh little maiden, very sweet withal, 
had spoken to them of their burden of sin with 


7em, and a man to cook his own 


‘*What business is it of yours?’’ Tallahassee 
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cried again, but there was a sob in her throat | the purpose forming in her white little face. 


near to choking her. 


‘*T said it wasn’t any of mine,’’ the man | gill’s. 


answered. ‘Tallahassee steadied herself. She 
knew that something was pending that 
would take all her wit to meet. 

She spoke again, very quietly : 

‘*You don’t understand such things, I 
guess. When you have a call to go it’s 
all right to leave—to—to—give up your life 
and follow Him.’’ 

‘*You think He’s way off here and not 
down at your place ?’’ 

‘*He’s—He’s everywhere.’’ 

**Can’t you follow Him there, then?’’ 

Tallahassee looked away helplessly. 
**You don’t understand,’’ she said. 

The man turned to her with sudden 
purpose. 

‘*Tt’s you that don’t understand. I knew 
—I heard about you before I asked those 
Del Mar folks. Went down there just 
curious to hear what you had to say. I 
came just because I heard you’d left your 
folks the way you did. Nothing you could 
say would do me any good after that. You 
didn’t say any good, anyhow. Told us 
we were full of sin, but we knew that. 

You didn’t tell us how to help it any. 
Supposing while you’re off here telling 
outside folks they’re sinners, something 
goes wrong at home, and those little sisters 
grow up wild and bad? Why can’t you 
have a call to help them? Why —’’ 
The man stopped and wiped the sweat 
off his face with his arm. ‘‘It looks to me you 
could follow Him right around that ranch of 
yours. He’s made trails clean across it for you.’’ 

Tallahassee clenched her hands together on 
the pommel of the saddle. She was seeing very 
different visions from those that had come after 
the itinerant preacher had left her. She caught 
back at what the man had said of her preaching. 

‘*Why did you follow me to hear me a second 
time if I said nothing worth hearing? Why 
did you smile at me in the schoolhouse when 
I was frightened—and it heartened me so?’’ 

‘Oh, I followed you because—well—I smiled 
at you to brace you up. I didn’t want you to 
knuckle under to those Encinitas folks, even if I 
didn’t think much of you myself.’” The man 
leaned across and caught her bridle. 

‘*You look as though you had a lot of good 
horse-sense. What made you take this lead? 
It wasn’t a voice calling you. What was it?’’ 

Poor Tallahassee! His eyes held hers, and 
something in them made the tears leap up. 

‘*7—I—it was so lonely at the ranch!’’ she 
stammered. ‘‘I thought maybe I could do 
some good to people—and it was never anything 
but work, and nobody cared, and I hate the 
ranch, and there are so many sinners, and I 
thought it was a call.’’ 

‘*T suppose your brother likes to stay there 
and look after the little kids and cook his own 
victuals ?”’ 

‘*He—let me come. ’’ 

‘*He must be a fool, somehow.’’ 

‘*He’s nothing of the kind! He’s good—good 
to me!’’ Tallahassee’s head went down on her 
clenched hands. The man dropped the bridle 
and began again to comb his horse’s mane with 
his fingers. 

‘*‘T guess there’s plenty of women who live 
on ranches,’’ he said, ‘“who would like to have 
calls to get off of ’em—but—you oughtn’t to 
leave them.”’ 

‘*But the preaching isn’t easy !’’ cried Talla- 
hassee. ‘‘I was so frightened and the people 
looked so hard at me, and the ranch is so lonely 
and so hard; but I hoped I’d get used to the 
preaching.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you’ll get used to it,’’ said the man, 
indifferently, ‘‘and maybe some other girl will 
have a call to go help your folks at the ranch 
and save Pete and the little girls from the 
burning pit you told us about.’’ 

Tallahassee winced, and the man put out his 
hand quickly. ‘‘I didn’t mean that exactly. 
I guess I’ve been a little hard. I—well—once 
I went to your place to buy some steers, and 
Pete took me in to dinner, and you cooked it, 
and you footed it around there so clean and like 
a little lady-girl looking after the house—and 
Pete told me out in the corral that you beat the 
Dutch for work, and that those little sisters 
had never found out they’d lost their mother, 
you were so good to them. He said your coffee 
and soda biscuits would take the prize at the 
Chicago fair.’’ 

Tallahassee straightened herself slowly. She 
looked at the man. ‘‘I remember when you 
came,’’ she said, ‘‘and I thought Pete did not 
know how I tried—I’ ve been an awful coward, 
I guess.’’ 

‘*You don’t have to keep it up, and it’s lots 
more saving to your man’s soul to make him 
comfortable at home than thinking about some 
other man’s burden of sin—the Bible says so.’’ 

‘Does it?’’? said Tallahassee, quickly. 
‘*Where ?”” 

**T don’t remember where, but it’s there, and 
a whole lot of things just like it.’’ 

“Tf I go back it will be just as lonely and 
just as hard.’’ 

‘*And you'll be happy and pleased with 
yourself if you don’t go, I suppose ?’”’ 

‘**No, Isha’n’t!’’ cried Tallahassee. ‘‘I know 
—I know what I’ve done!’’ The light was 
almost out of the sky, but the man could see 





‘‘There’s a trail up here that leads to Pettin- 
Shall we take it?’’ 
‘*Yes,’? said Talla. He caught the bridle 
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and Jed the shaggy pony forward quickly. 


Well 


‘*If | of half-hitches over her nose, jumped on her 
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you ride along right smart, you’ll get there | back, and sat waiting. 


just in time to hear those little sisters of yours 
say their prayers,’’ he said. 





THE FOOL DOG, PHILO, IN THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS FIRST KNOWN 
SERVICE TO MAN. 





PHILO: SERVITOR 


BY HERBERT ‘anethatiginaag 


HILO’S business was 
p chasing jack-rabbits. 

If he ever caught one 
it never came to my knowledge. 
Aside from exercising rabbits, his 
only use was to keep bread and meat 
from spoiling. This he could do 
as well as any dog. He would mind if you 
scraped a platter when you called him. I will 
admit that he was a ‘‘good-hearted’’ fellow. 
Up to the time Ladyette was stolen, this was 
all that could be said of Philo. 

Ladyette was a mustang filly. In addition 
to the grace and charm of horse kind, she had 
all the winning ways of a Maltese kitten. 

In those days. a broad canal across an arid 
plain was all the promise there was of River- 
side’s groves and rosesand palms. I kept ‘‘lone 
bachelor’s hall’’ on that plain in a cabin the 
size of a corn-crib. Had the horse-thief known 
how much of my life was centered in that forty- 
dollar mustang, he would have thought twice 
before he cut her tie-rope. Fortunately, I missed 
Ladyette less than an hour from the time when 
she was taken. 

Probably Philo felt that I did not want him 
on the trip. He was much in evidence when I 
saddled Michael, but nowhere to be found when 
I bethought myself to tie him. I called and 
scraped his platter; but Philo, although a 
clown, was no fool. A couple of hours later, 
when I was following the tracks of Ladyette 
and two other horses across the plains, he scared 
me stiff by pouncing affectionately upon me from 
out of the dark. He gave me to understand that 
the meeting was accidental, but I knew better. 
However, there was no such thing as sending 
him back; and submitting to the inevitable, I 
made him fast to the end of my tie-rope. 

Ladyette was shod behind, and this, with the 
fact that the ground was spongy from recent 
rains, made trailing easy. By noon the first 
day I had traced the horses across the plain, 
up over a range of rugged foot-hills, and down 
again to the broad, gravelly bed of Temescal 
Wash. Here the tracks kept straight on, leading 
up a cafion that headed toward the impenetrable 
Temescal Mountains. At this point I hid 
Michael in a secluded side ravine, and set out 
to reconnoiter on foot. Knowing that Philo 
would flood the landscape with voluminous, 
throaty howls if left in bondage, I concluded 
grudgingly to proceed with him in tow. 

I was the remainder of that day, the whole 
of the next, and half the next in ferreting out 
the rendezvous of the horse-thieves. Through 
it all I piloted Philo. 

Leading invisibly away from the side of what 
seemed an ordinary pocket ravine, a narrow 
arroyo wriggled back into the wilderness of 
brushy ridges, opening like the neck of a bottle 
into a long, tortuous valley of perhaps a thou- 
sand acres. In this valley Ladyette, with 
twenty-five other animals, was grazing. 

A big, black Mexican, wearing a tall, be- 
spangled hat, was posted where he could watch 
the approach up the main cafion, and also the 
lower end of the hidden valley. Just inside 
the hidden valley, which was entirely walled 
in by chaparral thickets and rough ridges, 
another Mexican and two Americans were 
camped. ‘‘Might makes right’’ was at that 
time the law of the foot-hills. It looked as if 
the horse-thieves’ title to Ladyette was a good 
one. 

I found myself pretty tired when I settled 
down to think things over. It was a relief to 









sprawl behind a screen of 

chaparral, with nothing to 
do but to keep Philo from 
barking down a gopher-hole and 
watch the horse-thieves. 

Presently there was a stir among 
the men at the camp, and a little 
later all three of them saddled their horses 
and rode out through the entrance of the 
valley. This left only one man between me 
and Ladyette. 

According to the ethics of the frontier, I had 
a right to shoot him from the brush and take 
my property. Fortunately for the Mexican, my 
good old Quaker mother had implanted a differ- 
ent code in me. Nevertheless, I intended to 
have Ladyette. 

The chance of a jack-rabbit’s loping up the 
hidden valley started me on a new train of 
thinking. The lookout was also herdsman. 
Most of the time the horses were out of sight 
round the bends of their tortuous enclosure. 
The tinkling of a bell on a demure old gray 
kept him advised as to their movements. 

The herdsman’s horse was hidden near by 
in a clump of brush, and any unusual clatter 
of the bell would send him galloping off up- 
valley. These facts came together with a 
clash, and gave me a line of procedure. 

Getting a ridge between me and the lookout, 
I towed Philo through the chaparral toward 
where the horses were feeding. We found them 
about half-way up the tortuous valley, well 
out of view from the watchman’s hill. 

At my low whistle, Ladyette came running 
out of the herd, and with all her pretty devices, 
bade me an affectionate welcome. Using her 
as a decoy, I worked gradually up to the herd, 
which was feeding in one of the side ravines 
that wound back into the high ridges. By a 
little judicious coaxing, I worked them round 
a bend, where they could not be seen by a 
horseman riding up the main valley. 

Then I began to be scared. A wabbly feeling 
took possession of my knees. I let them wab- 
ble, and proceeded with my business. 

The bell-mare seemed a friendly, generous 
old soul. At any rate, she submitted without 
protest when I removed the emblem of her 
sovereignty. Carefully muffling the bell, I 
piloted the worthy Philo down to the main 
valley, and agreeably surprised him by letting 
him follow the lead of his nose. 

For a while he led me in circles and zigzags. 
I was in search of a fresh scent leading up the 
valley, and when we unexpectedly routed out 
a jack-rabbit that had important business in 
that direction, I felt like throwing up my hat 
to celebrate the good fortune. Philo nearly 
went wild with excitement, but I managed to 
get him down on his side and hold him there 
long enough to string the bell to his collar. 
Then I slipped his leash, with a ‘‘S-s-s-ic ’em, 
Philo !’’ and my blessing. 

‘* Jingle-ty—jangle-ty, yip-i-ki—yip !’’ 
he sailed up-valley. 

To the ears of the uninitiated scoundrel on 
the hill it must have sounded exactly like a dog 
chasing horses. Probably the situation was 
laughable ; but all the funny feeling I had was 
round the knees—and this sensation would per- 
haps be better described as ‘‘peculiar.’”? At 
any rate, my legs were not half fast enough in 
getting me up the ravine where the horses were 
feeding. 

Ladyette again came trotting out to meet me. 
Hastily I tied my rope on her neck, put a couple 


off 





** Jingle - ty—jangle -ty, yip-i-ki—yip!” . 


came floating back from up the tortuous valley ; 


then a fierce rush of hoofs from below. 
There was little reason for me to believe 
that the horseman would suspect the pres- 
ence of myself and the horses round the 
bend of that obscure ravine, but I found 
myself waiting, not for him to go by, but 
to come straight in and shoot me. His 
whirlwind rush past the entrance was the 
pleasantest surprise of my life. 

Still a little while I waited; then, when 
the thud of hoofs drummed faintly in the 
distance, I started the animals out of the 
ravine. They scattered gaily off down to 
the main valley, turned of their own 
accord homeward, and struck into a rollick- 
ing run. The scene augured well for the 
owners of stolen horses. 

What a thunder of hoofs we made and 
what a cloud of dust we raised as we 
whisked round the bends of the winding 
valley! I caught the spirit of the chase 
from the horses; their wildness and free- 
dom became mine. Ladyette, with her 
eager, hound-like bounds, seemed vibrant 
with strength and courage. Care-free as 
a boy, I whooped and whistled the herd 
along, speeding Ladyette at the stragglers 
with the abandon of a Comanche. 

In my exhilaration, the presence of the 
bad man behind seemed of trifling impor- 
tance. In fact, it had not at any time 

occurred to me that he could overtake us. I 
am not the first man who has been surprised 
at what a well-mounted and thoroughly angry 
Mexican can accomplish in the way of riding. 

My first intimation of the fellow’s presence 
was a pistol-shot that rang out just as we dashed 
into the narrow exit of the valley. Looking 
over my shoulder, I caught a glimpse of him 
as I dashed out of view round the corner. He 
was astride a splendid black horse, and riding 
like a fury. Fortunately, he was not near 
enough to sight me in the narrow, crooked 
arroyo. I knew, though, that if he was any 
kind of a shot at all, he could pot me when we 
reached the main cafion. 

The clatter of the running herd was deafening 
in the narrow arroyo, but as we dashed out into 
the main cafion there came to my ears a joyous 
jingling and barking. It was Philo, making a 
short cut across the hills to the center of excite- 
ment. If Philo had any faculty, it was to get 
quickly to where excitement centered. 

**Sic ’em, Philo!’’ I yelled, laughing at the 
thought of Philo in the rear of those mustangs. 

Then, like a flash of inspiration, there came 
to me an impulse which I obeyed on the 
moment. 

There were no bullets flying, and I judged 
from this that the Mexican had not yet emerged 
from the mouth of thearroyo. Pulling Ladyette 
suddenly down to a hand gallop, I swung to 
the ground, sent her careering on after the herd 
with a slap of my hat, took a plunge into the 
nearest clump of brush, and awaited the pass- 
ing of my pursuer. 

He shot by a minute later. I caught just a 
glimpse of the fierce rascal balancing a revolver 
in one hand, and stooping low in his saddle as 
if trying to peer under the curtain of dust that 
rose from the wake of the horses. 

Shortly afterward a lathering black horse 
carried a very sullen horse-thief back up the 
cafion to his stronghold. A whiff of wind from 
below brought the roar of pounding hoofs; 
through and above it all the crescendo of bark 
and bell gave evidence of the fool dog, Philo, 
in the performance of his first known service to 
man. Homeward bound down a narrow ca/ion, 
and with Philo barking and snapping and 
jingling at their heels, one vaquero, or a dozen, 
could not have turned the horses. 

When I reached home on Michael the next 
day, Ladyette was complacently grazing on my 
patch of alfalfa. From the plains beyond the 
young orchard came the sound of a dog chasing 
rabbits, plus the tinkling of a bell. It was 
Philo’s ratification of an honorable discharge 
from the service of man. 


HEAD FROM THE STATUE IN CHICAGO 
BY AUGUSTUS SAINT - GAUOENS. 
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WHEN LINCOLN DIED 


By 2a Veteran SF rhe Civil War 
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lready Appomattox day 
Seemed to our hearts an age away, 


i was when we turned a furrow’s end 
We saw a martial form descend 


LE : 





Although the April-blossomed trees ee ) From Mansion Hill the lilac way, 
Were droning with the very bees “SS Till in our field the veteran gray A 
That bumbled round the conference al + Stood tall and straight as at parade, a9 


Where Lee resigned his long defense, 
And Grant’s new gentleness subdued 










And yet as one with soul dismayed. 
That living emblem of the South 


The iron Southern fortitude. Faced us unblenching, though his mouth 
So quivered with the spoken word eh 
It seemed a tortured heart we heard ; — ay 
= Fen smoldering leaves the smoky smell ** Soldiers ’’ — he eyed us nobly when mm 
nn Wreathed round Virginian fields a spell THE PILLARED We stood to ‘‘attention’’—‘‘ Soldiers— men, i 
vai Of homely aromatic haze, aa. For this good work my thanks are due— Sie 
a So like New Hampshire spring-time days DRAWINGS BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. a But—men—O God—men, if you knew, 3 
About the slopes of Moosilauke Your kindly hands had shunned the plow— 
N It numbed my homesick heart to talk, For hell comes up between us now |— 
RR And when the bobolinks trilled ‘‘Rejoice!’’ And hear their buried comrades wail, It seemed she stopped for fear of tears. Oh, sweet was peace—but gone is peace— we 
rs? My comrade could not trust his voice. How long, O Lord, doth wrong prevail ? She turned—they went—Oh, long the years | Murder and hate have fresh release !— =? 
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List’ning alike, in blue or gray, 
Felt war’s wild passions soothed away. 


y homely touches in the air 

That moming was so sweet and rare 
That Father Abraham’s soul serene 
Seemed brooding over all the scene ; 
And when we found the plow, I guess 
We were so tired of idleness 
Our farmer fingers yearned to hold 
The handles, and to sense the mold 
Turning the earth behind the knife. 
Jim gladdened as with freshened life ; — 
** Say, John,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’m feeling beat 
To know what these good folks will eat 
When you and I are gone. Next fall 
They're sure to have no crop at all. 
All their tobacco’s confiscate 
By Washington—and what a state 


Gone by since that brave lady spoke— 
And yet I hear the voice that broke. 


W: watched them climb the lilac hill, 
Again the spring grew strangely still 
Ere, far upon the turnpike road, 

Across a clattering bridge, where flowed 
Through sand the stream of Pinckney Run, 
We heard the galloping of one 

Who, hidden by the higher ground, 
Pounded as fast as horse could pound. — 
Then all again was still as death— 

Till up the slope, with laboring breath, 

A white steed rose—his rider gray 

Spurring like mad his staggering way. 


The deed be on the assassin’s head |— 
Men—Abraham Lincoln's lying dead!" 


H e steadied then—he told us through 
All of the tale that Lynchburg knew, 
While dumbly raged my anguished heart 
With woe from pity wrenched apart, 

For, in the fresh red furrow, bled 

*Twixt us and him the martyred dead. 


hat precious crimson ran so fast 

It merged in tinge with battles past, — 
Hatcher’s, Five Forks, The Wilderness, 
The Bloody Angle’s maddened stress ; 
Down Cemetery Hill there poured 
Torrents that stormed to Kelly’s Ford, 
And twice Manassas flung its flood 
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MOTHER AND 
DAUGHTERS 
CAME KIND-EYED. 





Of poverty they’re bound to see ! 
Say, buddy, what if you and me 





To swell the four years’ tide of blood, 
And Sumter blazed, and Ellsworth fell, 
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e were two cavalrymen assigned 
To safeguard Pinckney womankind, 

Whose darkies rambled none knew where 
In some persuasion that they were 
Thenceforth, in ease, at public charge 
To live as gentlemen at large— 
A purpose which, they’d heard, the war 
Was made by ‘‘ Massa Linkum’’ for. 


he pillared mansion, battle-wrecked, 
Yet stood with ivied front erect, 

Its mossy gables, shell-fire-torn, 
Were still in lordliness upborne 
Above the neighboring barns, well stored 
With war-time’s rich tobacco hoard ; 
But on the place, for food, was naught 
Save what our commissary brought 
To keep the planter’s folk alive 
Till Colonel Pinckney might arrive 
Paroled, from northward, if his head 
Lay not among the prisoner dead. 


W: *d captured him ten days before 
When Richard Ewell’s veteran corps, 
Half-naked, starving, fought amain 

To save their dwindling wagon-train.— 
Since they were weak and we were strong 
The battle was not overlong. — 

Again I see the prisoners stare 

Exultant at the orange glare 

Of sunlit flame they saw aspire 


Their mules and horses slain in yoke ; 
Their torn-up records, widely spread, 
Fluttered around the muddy dead— 
So bitter did their hearts condemn 

To ruin all we took with them. 


ra days before! The war was past, 
The Union saved, peace come at last, 
And Father Abraham’s words of balm 
Gentling the war-worn States to calm. 

Of all the miracles he wrought 


Just hitch our cavalry horses now 

Up to this blamed Virginia plow, 

And run some furrows through the field > 
With commissary seed they'd yield 

A reasonable crop of corn.’’ 

** They will,’’ said I, ‘‘as sure’s you’re born 1”? 


uickly we rigged, with rope and straps 
And saddle leathers—well, perhaps 
The Yankiest harness ever planned 
To haul a plow through farming land.— 
It made us kind of happy, too, 
Feeling like Father Abraham knew. 


he Pinckney place stood on a rise, 

And when we'd turned an end, our eyes 
Would see the mansion war had wrecked, — 
Such desolation! I suspect 
The women’s hearts were mourning sore ; 






SPURRING 
LIKE MAD HIS 
STAGGERING 





But not one tear we saw—they bore 
Composed, the fortune fate had sent— 
But, O dear Lord, how still they went ! 
I’ve seen such quiet in a shroud, 
Inscrutably resigned and proud. 


Y et, when we’d worked an hour or two, 
And plain was what we meant to do, 
Mother and daughters came kind-eyed,— 





“MEN—ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S LYING DEADI” 


he man was old and tall and white, 
His glooming eyes looked dead to light, 

He rode with such a fateful air 

I felt a coldness thrill my hair, 

He rode as one hard hit rides out 

In horror from some battle rout, 

Bearing a cry for instant aid— 

That aspect made my heart afraid. 


he death-like rider drew no rein, 
Nor seemed to note us on the plain, 
Nor seemed to know how weak in stride 
His horse strove up the long hillside ; 
When down it lurched, on foot the man 
Up through the fringing lilacs ran, 
His left hand clutching empty air 
As if his saber still hung there. 


* "Twas plain as day that human blast 
Was Colonel Pinckney home at last, 
And we were free, since ordered so 


Tolling from far-off Lynchburg bells. 


he solemn, thrilling sounds of gloom 
Bore portents of t1 dous doom, 

On smoky zephyrs drifted by 
Shadows of hosts in charging cry, 
In fields where silence ruled profound 
Growling musketry echoed round, 
Pale phantom ranks did starkly pass 
Invisible across the grass, 
Flags ghosted wild in powder fume 





While memory flashed its gleams of hell. 


he colonel’s staring eyes declared 

In visions wild as ours he shared, 
Until—dear Christ—with Thine was blent 
The death-transfigured President. 
Strange—strange—the crown of thorns he 

wore, 
His outspread hands were pierced sore, 
And down his old black coat a tide 
Flowed from the javelin-wounded side ; . 
Yet ‘twas his homely self there stood, 
And gently smiled across the blood, 
And changed the mystic stream to tears 
That swept afar the angry years, 
And flung me down as falls a child 
Whose heart breaks out in weeping wild. 


ve in that field we plowed no more, 
We shunned the open Southern door, 
We saddled up, we rode away,— 

It’s that that troubles me to-day. 





WE SADDLED UP, 
WE RODE AWAY. 





re thirty years to dust were turned 
Before my pondering soul had learned 
The blended vision there was sent 

In sign that our Beloved meant ;— 
Children who wrought so mild my will, 
Plow the long furrow kindly still, 

’ Tis sweet the Father’s work to see 


sy 
+e That was the sweetest. Men who'd fought ‘‘ Soldiers—my soldier husband’s pride Till, miracled in memory’s room, Done for the memory of me. 
So long they’d learned to think in hate, Will be to thank you well—till then Rang the old regiment’s rousing cheer 
And savor blood when bread they ate, We call you friendly, helpful men —’’ For Father Abraham, smiling queer. —EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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Up from the train they gave to fire.— get 4 , 
They'd dad cout one here flags That with his coming we might go ; 
T, z a > Yet on we plowed—the sun swung high, IS 
0 share the silk as heart-worn rags.— . Fee, a oa Sell Aes i 
The trampled field was strewn about Re > angele, Quiet the earth and blue the sky— i 
With wreckage of the closing rout— tt” Saas . SS v3. Silent we wrought, as men who wait , 
Their dead, their wounded, rifles broke ser Sen Some half-imagined stroke of fate, ae 
d é Pe 177) im “a While through the trembling shine came knells b. -4 
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FIWE-S 
HOUDON'S WASHINGTON. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


C= has presented to the Congressional 
Library the Chinese Encyclopedia of five 
thousand volumes. Senators and Representatives 
are thus provided with a little light reading to 
refresh them between periods of arduous labor. 


are making to bring twenty thousand 
Italian earthquake-sufferers to America and 
put them on a tract of land in Manatee County, 
Florida, owned in part by an Italian duke. 
This is a splendid way to give relief to the 
sufferers, if the immigration laws make it 
possible. pide 


Ww has been avoided and ‘‘national honor’’ 
preserved by the agreement of Austria to 
pay about eleven million dollars to Turkey for 
the two provinces it recently annexed. This 
is both a humane and an inexpensive way out 
of the difficulty. A war would have cost each 
country five times as much as the indemnity. 


geen 4 desks are said to be losing their pop- 
ularity, a result of the steadily accelerating 
pace of business life consequent upon shortening 
hours and improved methods. The inviting 
pigeonholes offer too seductive a place for 
business to slumber in. The flat-top desk is 
franker and shows more readily how matters 
stand. 


Revers of death and injuries on last Fourth 
of July have been collected by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 'The 
figures, which nevertheless are not complete, 
show a hundred and sixty-three deaths in the 
country and more than five thousand injuries 
from explosives. Remind yourself of this fact 
on July 1, 1909. 


he President rode one hundred and eight 
miles in seventeen hours last month to show 
the army officers what a man not in training can 
do. Six years earlier the general commanding 
the army rode ninety miles in nine hours and ten 
minutes to show what an officer at the retiring 
age could do. . There does not seem to be much 
the matter with the endurance of either civilian 
or soldier. 


Am of the money appropriated by Congress 
for the relief of Italy is to be used to build 
houses with American timber, and already the 
materials for several hundred frame buildings 
have been shipped to Sicily. Food and clothing 
bring relief and comfort for the moment. Houses 
are a permanent necessity, and the two or three 
thousand which it is proposed to send will 
start the rebuilding of the fallen towns. 


hag law ordinarily has little sentiment, yet 
occasionally its decisions are based on sen- 
timent alone. A poor woman haled into a 
Chicago court for non-payment of rent was 
noticed to be wearing a wedding-ring and a pair 
of cheap earrings. The lawyer for the landlord 
demanded them, but the judge would not permit 
him to take them. ‘‘Their intrinsic value is 
small, their sentimental value great. They are 
exempt,’’ he said. It is a humane and pleasant 
view. 


hen America, with its eighty million peo- 

ple, found its national expenses amount- 
ing to a billion dollars a year, there was a gasp 
of wonder and anxiety at the extravagance it 
seemed to imply. Great Britain, which has 
only half as many people as this country, is 
rapidly approaching a two - hundred - million- 
pound budget. This year a deficit of many 
million pounds is anticipated. Modern govern- 
ments are expensive machines, and as there 
is a growing disposition among people all over 
the world to require their governments to engage 
in an increasing number of activities, billion- 
dollar congresses and two - hundred - million - 
pound budgets are not high-water mark; the 
tide is still rising. 


} yury Rozhdestvensky, who died last month, 
had had the bitter satisfaction of reading 
his obituaries. For he was reported dead last 
July, and the press of the world recalled the 
loss of the Russian fleet in the Sea of Japan, 
and forgetful of the circumstances, did not spare 
severe censure of the unfortunate commander. 
After the war, Rozhdestvensky was tried by a 
naval court on the charge of cowardice in sur- 
rendering the destroyer Biedovy, on which he 
was taken after his flag-ship had been blown 
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up. He took upon himself the entire responsi- 
bility for the disaster, but as he was badly 
wounded and unconscious much of the time, 
the court acquitted him and held guilty the 
officers of the Biedovy. The acquittal was 
but sour consolation, and the last years of his 
life were heavy with regret and illness. 


he stimulating properties of oxygen had an 
unusual test, the other day, in a match 
between two Scotch football-teams. ‘‘At the 
end of the first half,’’ reports a London news- 
paper, ‘‘Lochgelly looked like a beaten lot, but 
after the administration of the gas they played 
up in wonderfully improved form and drew the 
match. The men stated that there was a total 
absence of exhaustion, and they felt capable of 
playing another hour and a half.’’ Enthusiasts 
may now look forward to a time when, both 
teams being oxygenated beforehand, a football- 
game will last as long as a cricket-match. 


* ¢ 


THE POOR LOVER’S LAMENT. 


Ah, Providence is wise; yet why did it assign to me 
An automobile sweetheart and a street-car salary ? 
Leslie’s Weekly. Lowell Otis Reese. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN. 


appy is the nation whose mightiest events 
are grouped about great personalities, 
knowable, humanly complete, heart-sat- 
isfying. In them is embodied the spirit of the 
historical movements they commanded. Through 
them the best ideals of their contemporaries are 
clear to us. Their biographies are national 
epics. 

Without Washington America, by weight of 
growing nationality, would have parted sooner 
or later from the mother country. Fifty years 
ago the forces that tended to national unity 
were stronger than those that made for disunion, 
and in the end unity must have prevailed, even 
without Lincoln. But in Washington and Lin- 
coln are concentrated the meaning of the nation’s 
great triumphs. The young nation scrambling 
to its feet after the struggle for independence, 
uncertain, untried, became instantly personified 
in the grave wisdom of Washington. The spirit 
of union, so sorely crippled by the Civil War, 
and long suspected by many Americans to be 
but the spirit of tyranny in disguise, took before 
all men’s eyes the shape of Lincoln, so that 
Whitman thought of unionism as ‘‘a new virtue, 
unknown to other lands,’’ to be added to Lin- 
coln’s honesty, goodness, shrewdness, con- 
science. — 

That the nation bred, each for his time, the 
man who led and typified his fellow men justifies 
democracy in its hope for the future. Washing- 
ton was the product of transplanted English 
civilization, adopting when the time came ideals 
hostile to the traditional order, but preserving 
the essence of that order in his conservatism 
and gracious dignity. Lincoln was the perfect 
fruit of a half-century of national independence, 
realizing a democracy that was not in Washing- 
ton’s blood, but which he believed in and hoped 
for. The new nation had made a new man. 

We can easily forget or fail to learn the prin- 
ciples of events long past. But the men who 
were the nation’s soul, them we can understand ; 
we hear their voices; we see their faces; we 
love their living presence. And so patriotism 
cannot grow cold. The heart of American 
history is in these vivid personalities, and its 
spirit looks out 


From behind this bending, rough-cut mask, 
These lights and shades, this drama of the whole. 


* ¢ 


MURDER AND THE DEATH PENALTY. 


hat is to be done with those who commit 
W murder? The laws of most countries 
reply that they should be put to death. 
On the other hand, there is a strong and wide- 
spread sentiment that, no matter how heinous 
a man’s crime, the state is never justified in 
deliberately taking his life. This sentiment has 
found expression in the laws of several American 
states and of two or three European countries, 
where murder is punished by life imprison- 
ment. 

In some states where the death penalty was 
abolished, so great an increase in murder fol- 
lowed that capital punishment was restored. 

France has passed through a similar experi- 
ence. Although the law was not repealed, the 
president always commuted the death sentence 
to life imprisonment. A little more than two 
years ago a parliamentary commission recom- 
mended the repeal of the capital punishment 
law. But the number of murders was growing 
so rapidly that the national sentiment changed, 
and the proposed law was not passed. Presi- 
dent Fallieres has recognized the present public 
opinion, and in conformity with it, signed four 
death warrants early in January. For the first 
time in years the guillotine was used. 

Death was once the ordinary penalty for 
felonies. Blackstone cites a hundred and sixty 
offenses thus punished, ranging from the 
unauthorized felling of a tree to high treason. 
Now only four crimes are so punished in 
Great Britain, including, besides murder, vio- 
lent piracy, treason, and destruction of public 
arsenals and dockyards. In the United States 
the list of capital crimes is practically the same. 

But he who sheds man’s blood has his own 








blood demanded of him less frequently in the 
United States than in any other civilized coun- 
try. There are no trustworthy statistics, to be 
sure, but it is a well-known and lamentable 
fact that in a great number of cases the murderer 
is not detected; in some parts of the country, 
although the perpetrator of the crime is known, 
he is not arrested; in states where the laws are 
better enforced the prosecution fails to convict ; 
and finally, the convict frequently evades the 
gallows or the electric chair. 


* ¢ 


GROWTH. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be. 
Ben Jonson. 


A LIFE-PRESERVER. 


he middle-aged, untrained woman suddenly 
| left without means of support is one of 

the tragic facts of modern life. Every 
charitable agency knows and dreads her dis- 
couraged face. Every kind-hearted clergyman 
feels the burden of her story. Her relatives 
and friends grow weary of her, by virtue of their 
inability to help her. Each case presents its 
own pathetic difficulty, but the cases are so 
many that they cease to be recognized as indi- 
vidual, and the protest, ‘‘More useless women !’” 
is made almost in the hearing of the crowd of 
applicants for ‘‘some respectable way of earning 
a living.’’ 

Every mother of daughters is bound to do 
what she can to prevent her girls from joining 
this melancholy, straggling army of the unfit. 
Sending girls to college does not insure them 
against such catastrophe twenty-five years after 
their graduation. The most effective protection 
is the ability to do well some manual work. 

There is a constant market for a high grade 
of manual work, reénforced by intelligence. 
The girl who is a skilled milliner, and who 
practises her art for her own amusement for 
twenty years, will be able to make a living 
from it, if she needs it at forty. Millinery, 
dressmaking, machine - stitching, typewriting, 
telegraphy, stenography, professional cooking, 
practical housekeeping for large establish- 
ments, fine laundering, designing, advertising, 
gardening, floriculture, upholstery —all these 
occupations and a thousand others may be 
taught our girls, and once learned they may 
prove veritable supports in time of need. 

When every girl, rich or poor, provides herself 
with some such trade as a sort of life-preserver, 
there will be fewer feminine casualties as the 
result of financial shipwrecks. 


* 


IMAGINARY MILLIONAIRES. 


illionaires are of three kinds—those born 

so, those who become so, and those who 

imagine themselves so. Of them all, the 

lot of the imaginary millionaire is the best, for 

he can spend or save as he pleases, and no one 

can be either damaged or reformed by the dis- 
posal of his money. 

‘‘What I would do if I had a Million Dol- 
lars?’’ is the title of a book containing about 
a hundred and forty short essays written by the 
boys and girls in a Massachusetts academy. 
Each student became, for the nonce, an imagi- 
nary millionaire. 

Practically all these millionaires agreed on 
four points. They wished to give something 
to their school; to go to college; they wanted 
to travel—in the United States as well as 
abroad; and to devote some of their money to 
charity. One was an exception to this rule in 
proclaiming that she would first acquire a 
‘‘wealthy name’’ and then ‘‘enjoy life in high 
society.’’ 

Some of the essays were very definite. A 
boy made an extensive list of the implements 
which he would buy and the improvements he 
would make before settling down on the farm 
to work. Another, after announcing his general 
purposes, declared that when he got married 
his wife ‘‘must buy hats twice a year and no 
more,’’ and ‘‘must not be ashamed to work 
before the people.’’ A girl proposed to spend 
some of her money in keeping the boys out of 
the saloons. 

These hundred and forty imaginary mil- 
lionaires were a happy lot. They knew how 
to spend money as it should be spent, and found 
no obstacles in the way of so getting rid of it. 
Moreover, and this is the great point about 
imaginary millionaires, whether even they ever 
have any money makes absolutely no difference 


to them. 
* * 


WATER RIGHTS. 


n interesting book might be written on the 
A relations of man to rivers and water- 
courses from the earliest times. If it were 
complete, it would come pretty near to being a 
history of civilization. In it would figure the 
beginnings of navigation, the extension of trade, 
the broadening influence of travel, the advan- 
tages of an alluvial soil and the development 
of water-power. Here and there would appear 


a glimpse of the pertinacity of human traits, 
as, for example, in the word rival, which comes 
from the Latin word for small stream, also 
perpetuated in our ‘‘rivulet.’’ Rivals were 
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originally those who dwelt on the same stream, 
and who therefore, presumably, quarreled about 
their rights. 

Since then not only individuals, but states 
and nations, have had their differences over the 
same great question as to what rights each 
should have in a river which lies between or 
flows through them. A few years ago the 
Supreme Court of the United States was called 
upon to settle a suit brought by the State of 
Kansas against the State of Colorado for dam- 
ages due to the diversion of water from the 
Arkansas River. 

The general government has always claimed 
and, without objection, has held authority to 
forbid and prevent the obstruction of navigable 
waters. Lately a new phase of the matter has 
appeared. 

The President vetoed a bill granting to a 
corporation the right to dam the James River 
in Missouri. In his message he stated his 
belief that the national control of navigable 
waters implied also the right to establish condi- 
tions in which permission to erect dams may be 
granted ; and one such condition he regarded as 
the payment of a reasonable price. 

He called attention to the fact that one-third 
of the important water privileges of the country 
are now in the hands of corporations, and that 
among these corporations plans for merging are 
under discussion. A ‘‘water trust’’ is some- 
thing that no American would like to see 


established. 
® © 


EXPERTS IN GOVERNMENT. 


ong and careful study of any subject, or long 

* experience at any occupation, is usually 

regarded as enough to qualify a man of 
ordinary intelligence to speak with some author- 
ity. The physician who devotes his attention to 
diseases of the ear and nose soon becomes known 
as an expert. The lawyer who studies statutes 
regulating the formation of corporations, and 
masters them, has as his clients the corporations 
formed under these laws. The bacteriologist 
who succeeds in identifying a hitherto unknown 
disease-germ is regarded as a public benefactor, 
and his views are read with respect. 

A large proportion of the members of the 
United States Senate have been in the public 
service for many years. They were all picked 
men at the start, and the most of them were 
wisely picked. The single term of six years is 
long enough to give such men a good fund of 
knowledge, experience and skill; and when one 
has two, three or more such terms behind him, 
he has, and properly enjoys, great power among 
his fellows. One has only to recall the names 
of Allison of Iowa and of Hoar of Massachu- 
setts—not to mention any of the living—to be 
reminded of the high type of experts in govern- 
ment who have assisted in making the national 
laws. 

The term of one-third of the Senators expires 
on March 4th. Only nineteen of them are serv- 
ing their first term. The other twelve have 
served from eight to twenty-four years each. 
Nearly one-half of all the Senators have held 
their seats for more than one term. Thirty-two 
of them have held their seats more than ten 
years. Senators Hale and Frye of Maine and 
Aldrich of Rhode Island first entered the body 
more than twenty-seven years ago. 

Several of the nineteen whose first term is 
drawing to a close have already been reélected. 
Among the new Senators chosen is Elihu Root 
of New York, who has already won distinction 
as Secretary of War and Secretary of State. 


* @¢ @ 


he first state conference on the care of the 

teeth has just been held in Boston. For a 
week noted physicians, dentists and educators 
from different parts of the country discussed the 
matter of oral and dental hygiene from various 
points of view, with a purpose of bringing it before 
parents, teachers, social workers and _philan- 
thropists. There is probably no other matter so 
important to the health of children—or adults, 
either—as sound teeth and a clean mouth, nor any 
other which is passed over so carelessly by parents. 
The purpose of the conference was to point out 
the evil and suggest ways to meet it. Those who 
have given most study to the matter are agreed 
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that eventually the city or town or state must 
provide for the dental inspection of school chil- 
dren, and for the extraction, filling or other treat- 
ment of their teeth. 


* ¢ 


THE CONNOISSEUR. 


ad ydear! I’m absolutely daft about old furni- 

ture! Why on earth didn’t you tell me 
before that there was an antique shop across the 
river?” demanded Janet Vose, excitedly. 

Her friend, Myra Hastings, paused in her tea- 
making. 

“JT didn’t know you cared so much for antiques,” 
she said, frankly. “Besides, I’m not sure that 
Morrison has anything at all good. He’s very 
ignorant of values, and the whole countryside has 
been pretty well ransacked, you know. But we’ll 
walk over after we’ve finished tea, if you like.” 
Then, a little abruptly, “Will you have cream or 
lemon?” 

“Lemon, please. What luck if the man’s an 
ignoramus, as you say! I simply love to get the 
better of antique dealers; they’re always such 
awful sharks.” 

“But in this case do you think it’s quite fair?” 
asked her friend, briefly. 

“Yes, Ido,” laughed Janet. ‘My motto is‘All’s 
fair in love, war and old furniture hunting.’ Now 
do hurry with your tea. I begin to scent bargains 
already, and,” persuasively, “the walk will be 
lovely.” 

She was right. The late October air was like 
mellowed wine, for autumn had roamed leisurely 
through the country that year, and the distant 
hillsides seemed to sweep endlessly, a burnished 
glory of gold and red. In completest contrast 
stood the dingy little antique shop, its windows 
a-clutter with old blue plates and dull brass and 
pewter candlesticks. Miss Vose sighed for a 
minute with rapture on the threshold, then darted 
in toconquest. With practised glance she quickly 
ran over the possibilities of the shop, dragged out 
two Windsor chairs, beat down the price set on a 
pewter platter, and was almost ready to leave 
when her eye fell on a quaint red and blue bowl at 
the end of the counter. Immediately she pounced 
on it. 

“How much is this?” she demanded. 

“Well, I wa’n’t intendin’ to sell that,’ the man 
began, hesitatingly. 

“T’ll give you three dollars for it—not one cent 
more!’ she cried, excitedly, mistaking emphasis 
for persuasion. 

“Well, I don’t know as —” 

“It’s not worth even that,” she interrupted 
again. ‘But I want it to match some other pieces, 
and—yes, I’ll take it with me. No, Myra, it isn’t 
a bit too heavy. You may send the chairs and 
platter.” 

Half-way down the road Miss Vose gasped out, 
“I was so afraid he would change his mind! It’s 
a treasure, my dear, a perfect treasure!” 

In the shop one of the inevitable bystanders 
drawled, “Ye didn’t seem very keen to git rid of 
your old culch to-day, Asa.” 

“Well, the fact is,’”” Mr. Morrison replied, settling 
himself in the Windsor rocker and beaming on all 
the world, “‘the fact is, my wife got that bowl 
with a pound o’ tea, but the young lady, she 
seemed so possessed to have it, that I thought I’d 
let it go.” 

The connoisseur, too far away to hear the laugh 
that followed, clasped the treasure tighter in her 
arms, and toiled on all unaware. 


* ¢ 


A TOAST TO WASHINGTON. 


any a loyal toast to the great commander of 
the Revolutionary forces, offered sometimes 
in camps, sometimes at stately banquets, some- 
times in shadowed homes by a tableful of anxious 
women, whose men-folk were fighting under him 
far away—many such have come down to us, 
preserved by formal histories, or faded diaries, or 
cherished family tradition. Simple or eloquent as 
the case may be in their phrasing, there is some- 
thing often oddly stirring even to-day in the words 
spoken with such full and overflowing enthusiasm 
in the days of old. Yet few such toasts, however 
gladly and eagerly honored, are more striking 
than one proposed by Capt. Moses Brown of New- 
buryport, commander of the privateer General 
Arnold, and accepted with anything but enthusi- 
asm by every man present except himself. 
Captured after a sharp fight by the British fifty- 
gun ship Experiment, Captain Brown, coming 
aboard the victor, offered his sword to the captain, 
Sir James Wallace, who courteously waved it 
aside, saying, “I never take a sword from a brave 
man.” 
Treating his adversary more as a guest than a 
prisoner, Sir James presently took him below, 
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where he met other officers of the ship, and a 
general conversation followed over the customary 
glass of wine. Unexpectedly Sir James proposed 
a toast: “His Majesty, King George the Third.” 
Captain Brown made no comment and raised his 
glass with the others, and Sir James, hoping, 
perhaps, from his silence that he had acquiesced 
in the sentiment, and would reply with something 
suggesting a possible elasticity in his rebel princi- 
ples, called on him for a return toast. 

Captain Brown rose at once to his feet with much 
dignity,and gave, “His Excellency, General George 
Washington, the Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can forces.” 

All glasses were lowered hastily, and Sir James 
demanded with anger, ‘Do you mean to insult me, 
sir, by proposing the name of that arch-rebel?” 

“No,” was the quiet answer. “If there was any 
insult it was in your giving ‘George the Third,’ 
which I did not hesitate to drink to, although you 
must have known it could not be agreeable to 
me, who, at this moment, am a guest though a 
prisoner.” 

The English gentleman perceived instantly that 
the failure in courtesy had been his own, and 
made the only amends he could. With however 
wry a face, he raised again the glass he had 
lowered, and the entire company of victorious 
British officers together with their one Yankee 
prisoner drank to the health of the “‘arch-rebel,” 
George Washington. 


* 


ESKIMO SUPERIORITY. 


ye Stefansson, in writing of his thirteen 
months’ stay among the Eskimos, tells, in 
Harper’s Magazine, of their great kindness to a 
guest who could not pay for his keep, a stranger 
whose purpose among them they did not know. 


In an Eskimo home I have never heard an 
unpleasant word between a man and his wife, 
never seen a child punished nor an old person 
treated inconsiderately. The household affairs 
are carried on in an orderly way, and the good 
behavior of the children is remarked by practically 
every traveller. : 

In many things we are the superiors of the 
Eskimo; in a few we are his inferiors. The moral 
value of some of his superiority is small. He can 
make better garments against cold than our tailors 
and furriers ; he can thrive in barren wastes where 
a New Englander would starve. But of some of 
his superiority the moral value is great. He has 
developed individual equality farther than we, he 
is less selfish, more helpful to his fellows, kinder 
to his wife, gentler to his child, more reticent 
about the faults of his neighbor than any but the 
rarest and best of our race. 

When I tried to express thanks for their kind- 
ness in my fragmentary Eskimo, they were more 
surprised than pleased. 

“Do, then, in the white man’s land, some starve 
po ger while others eat much and are warmly 
elac 

To that question I said “No,” although I knew 
I was lying. I was afraid the competitive system 
could not be explained to them satisfactorily; 
neither was I, being the poorest among them, 


very anxious to try justifying it. 
* 
ENTERPRISING EDITOR. 


—— of journalistic enterprise that exceeds 
even Yankee inventiveness is reported by a 
traveller recently returned from France. He 
visited a small French village, and reports that 
when almost everybody was at work in the fields 
the local newspaper announced that in the busy 
season all the important news would be condensed 
in a single short paragraph, and that the rest of 
the sheet would be smeared with a fly-killing com- 
pound, instead of printer's ink. 


In a brief article the editor explained his plan. 

“In this way,” he said, ‘‘we shall be able to give 
our readers appreciable advantages, which are: 
First, the possi - of learning all the news of 
the day in a few minutes; second, the means of 
reducing the plague of noisome insects which 
— the countryside and disseminate many 

iseases.” 

*® ¢ 


AMERICAN ROYALTY. 


A visitor to one of the hotels at Carlsbad, Ger- 
many, tells the story of a gentleman to whom 
the servants and the proprietor paid the most pro- 
found attentions. He was royally treated, rather 
to the neglect of the rest of the guests. 


Every time he came out of the hotel door a strip 
of green carpet would be rolled down in front of 
him, and the attendants would take off their caps 
and bow in the most deferential and obsequious 
manner. Neither the visitor thus so strangely 
honored nor the other _— could make out 
what this deference meant. 

At last some one looked in the printed register, 
or Kurgast Liste. There was the entry: 

“James the 1st, King of Buffalo, N. Y.” 

It was the native printer’s rendering of the 
American’s name—James I. King, Buffalo, N. Y. 


* ¢ 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


tis a rare philosopher who puts his reading into 
practise. The Troy Times tells the story of a 
housekeeper whose patience was none of the best. 


She had a Japanese cook, studiously inclined, 
and not overexpert in his profession. She went 
into her kitchen one day to direct the — 
of dinner. George was poring over a book. 

“What are you reading?” she asked. 

“Schopenhauer,” George replied. ' 

“Do you think you can understand such phi- 
losophy?” the mistress inquired. 

“Yes, honorable madam, I understand it; I 
apply it. When you come to tell me how to cook, 
it is good to remember what the white man says 
about women. I read here, then I do not mind 
what you say.” 

* ¢ 


HIS GREAT WEIGHT. 


Noting expresses better the importance of a 
person—in his own or in the world’s eyes— 
than to state it in terms of his relations with the 
physical world. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, it will be recalled, re- 
marked that the axis of the earth sticks out in 
every man’s back yard. A bon mot of not dissimi- 
lar kind is recorded of Washington Irving. ; 

The conversation had turned on the pomposity 
of a certain American diplomatist. eR 

“Ah, he is a great man,” said Irving, “and in his 
own estimation a very great man—a man_of great 


weight. When he goes to the West, the East tips | | 
up.’ | 


*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a superior 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 


Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. [ Adr 
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Henderson’s Seeds Free. 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘Everything 


for the Garden’’ (200 pages, 700 engravings, devoted t 
vegetables and flowers), we wi 


the catalogue and our famous s50-cent Henderson collectior 
of flower and garden seeds. 
of the Feet in Seed Sowing,” which the late Peter Hender 
son considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
35-37 Cortlandt St., 


New York City 


1 ) send free to every one 
mentioning this magazine and sending 10 cents in stamps 


Also the pamphlet, “‘The Use 
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| It’s easy for a BOY to get a job—just a 


| your life? 

Some day you will be forced to earn 
what you spend, perhaps support your 
mother. How are you going to do it? 

Your public school education will help; 
but if you do not have SPECIAL TRAIN- 
ING you must take any job you can get, 
NOT THE JOB YOU WANT. 


to the TRAINED MEN ~— architects, civil 
engineers, electricians, steam engineers, 






than men to fill them. 

BEGIN YOUR TRAINING NOW, while 
it’s easy to learn. Plan for sixty while 
you have a chance. Later it will be hard 
to study. 

The American School of Correspond- 
ence will bring the courses of the big 
Engineering Schools right into your 
home. 


you to step into a well-paid position. 
| Take up the course that you like best; 
| you can do your bestinit. Every branch 
of engineering offers splendid opportu- 
nities. Any position is open to the boy 
who is willing to work. 
| Send us your name, address, and advise 
| us what position you wish to prepare 
| for. Let us send you our new Bulletin. 
It will show you just how we can help 
you—how you can help yourself. You 
place yourself under no obligation. We 
| do not employ agents or collectors. 
| 


WE HELP UNTRAINED BOYS 
BECOME TRAINED MEN. 

| American School of Correspondence, 

CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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| common job—drudgery at small pay, but | 
| do you want to do that kind of work ALL 
} 


The best positions and biggest pay go | 


draftsmen ; there are more good positions 


Without interfering with your | 
|| school or your present work it will fit | 


and frequent adulterations. 


Then there’s boiled oil and raw, 
cold- pressed, hot-pressed and 
steam-pressed; ‘‘aged”’ and 
“green’’and a big difference in flax- 
seed, and danger of adulteration. 

So how are you going to know ? 

You can’t—neither can your 
painter. Then after you get your 
materials, you’ve got to take 
chances on proper mixing. 

You can’t be very cock-sure 
about that 47nd of paint. 

But you can be absolutely sure of 








All-ready-for-the-brush— 

When you use Lowe Brothers 
High Standard Liquid Paint—you 
know far moreabout it than merely 
‘‘what’s in it’’—you can be abso- 
lutely sure of just what it will do— 
hiding better, working better, 
spreading farther, lasting longer 
than any other. 

There’s a High Standard Paint 
for every purpose—Linduro, Ver- 
nicol Enamel White and Interior 
Enamel are among them, and are 
just what you need for beautiful 
rooms. Write for booklet—‘ 7he 
Owner’s Responsibility.” 

THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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the “ Complete Book of NEW YORK Fash 
NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard Chandler Cl 
page, — interest will increase. 
Style Message from New York to 
w trie some aid to becomingness 
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Book—FREE. You can be one of the 


New York Styles 


choice of over 400 New Materials. 
And Twenty-One Years’ experien 


certain that the suit we make you will fit 


you perfectly. You take no risk—each 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made 


“NATIONAL” <& 
Wearing Apparel 


For Women, Misses and Children 


Spring Style Book and Samples — FREE 


‘tyle Book is truly called 


ce Christy Girl Cover,” reproducing a pang made for the 


Hion Women will receive this Style 


YOURS, but you need to act NOW—to write TO-DAY. If 
you wish samples be sure and ask for them. 


** NATIONAL”? Tailored Suits 
Made-to- Measure 
$750 $35 


Spring Style Book and Samples — FREE 


i First of all, the “NATIONAL” Style Book (sent 
: FREE) contains Fashion Plates showing New York’s Suits 
E and Skirts for Spring and Summer. And you can have any 
of these Suits or Skirts Made To Your Measure in your own 


pleasing over half a million American women makes it 


suit is guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 
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m. One Copy is 


Expressage 
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This complete “ NATIONAL” Style Book also beauti- 
fully illustrates all the following Ready-Made Garments— 
all sold at “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Prices, all guaran- 
teed and postage or express charges prepaid by us. 


Millinery Silk Dresses Petticoats Corsets 
Waists 















8 e Dresses Jackets Hosiery a 
Skirts House Dresses Rain Coats Neckwear The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Kimonos Muslin Underwear Plumes weaters Each “ NATIONAL” Gar 
Tub Suits = Ses Belts Boys’ Clothing ment has the “ ‘NA T iT NAL 


, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 
Write for the FREE **NATIONAL” Style Book. If you wish 
samples, state the colors you prefer —samples are 
sent only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 712." 9t7"h5- 
Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


GUARANTEE TAG " attached 
This is our signed guarantee 
which says: ‘* Your money back 
if you ask for it.’ 

We prepay express charges on 
all “ NATIONAI Garments 
to every part of the United 
States. 
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q Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 





















































** BRITANNIA SYMPATHIZES WITH COLUMBIA." 


NOTE.—No one is to be envied who has made a joke of something which he afterward finds to be tragic. 
During the Civil War in America the English comic paper, Punch, at first regarded North and South alike 
as vastly amusing, and promptly turned the heart-breaking struggle into a joke. As the war went on, Punch 
gradually leaned more and more to the belief that the North was pursuing a course of downright criminality 
in attempting to force the South to remain in the Union, and it held up the Northern leaders to scorn and 
hatred as being both foolish and wicked. Week after week cartoons of Lincoln appeared which made him 


out a bully, a boor, a hypocrite and a cruel trickster. 


All this seemed plausible enough to the readers of 


Punch, who could not imagine that a man of Lincoln’s humble origin and uncouth appearance could be 

gentleman and statesman. But there came a day when the editors, rimesters and caricaturists, as they 
gathered for the weekly Punch dinner, had a new vision of the American President. Word had come of the 
shooting in Ford’s Theater, in Washington, and the heart of the British nation was touched with sympathy. 
The staff of Punch saw at last what manner of man he was whom they had been abusing. With admirable 
moral courage the editor, Mark Lemon, took instant action to make such amends as were possible. To the 
astonishment of the world appeared Tenniel’s cartoon, “Britannia sympathizes with Columbia,” and the 


famous verses now proved beyond a doubt to have been written by Tom Taylor. 


To the older generation 


of Americans they are well known. To the present generation they and the facts which called them into 
being are less familiar; and since they constitute not only one of the noblest apologies ever made, but also 
one of the most touching of all the tributes to Lincoln’s memory, the verses are here reprinted, together with 


Tenniel’s cartoon.—THE EDITORS. 


‘OU lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier! 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to 
trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed 
face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 
hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please ; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s 
laugh, 
Judging each step, as though the way were 
plain ; 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain! 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding- 
sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes; he had liv’d to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen, 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learn’d to rue, 
Noting how to oceasion’s height he rose ; 
How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more 
true ; 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows; 


How humble, yet how hopeful he could be ; 
How in good fortune and in ill the same; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work,—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand,— 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace 
command ; 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden 
grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his 
will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting 
mights,— 


The unclear’d forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron bark that turns the lumberer’s axe, 
The rapid that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 

The prairie hiding the maz’d wanderer’s tracks, 


The ambush’d Indian, and the prowling bear,— 
Such were the deeds that help’d his youth to 
train: 
Rough culture, but such trees large fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destin’d work to do, 
And liv’d to do it; four long-suffering years’ 
Ill fate, ill feeling, ill report, liv’d through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering 
mood,— 
Till, as he came on light from darkling days, 
And seem’d to touch the goal from where he 
stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reach’d from behind his back, a trigger prest— 
And those perplex’d and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to 
rest. 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, goodwill to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame. 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high! 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came! 


A deed accurs’d! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 
If more of horror or disgrace they bore ; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly 
out, 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven, 

And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 


a ens a wn en a) 


SLAVES OF SUPERSTITION. 


KAD t is the fashion among certain 
| people to speak as if one re- 
ay) ligion were as good as an- 
other. Buddhism, Moslemism, 
Shintoism, are analyzed by these 
‘‘broad-minded’’ students, and 
their beauties pointed out. The 
inference is natura] that the effort 
to convert India or Turkey or 
EYSSSTA China to Christianity is not 
only arduous but foolish. Let 
each nation develop its own method of approach 
to the supreme mysteries of life, death, and 
God, and a thousand years hence a world- 
religion may emerge from the general mass, 
which may combine the excellences of all pre- 
vious systems. Such is the pleasant dream of 
the philosopher. 

Over against this easy theory, the honest 
student of civilization must put the facts as to 
other religions. For example, the religion of 
India is often asserted to have an elevation 
even superior to that of Christianity. What 
are the facts? A single development of its 
teaching and its practise suffices. 

For generations in India the Hindus prac- 
tised suttee, the burning of the widow on the 
bier of her husband. In 1829 the practise was 
forbidden by English decree. For three-quarters 
of a century the fight against it has been going 
on. Yet it still takes place. Within the last 
three years several instances of it have occurred, 
and the English courts have sentenced one 
group of Hindus after another to long terms of 
imprisonment for taking part in the horrible 
ceremony. In every case, no doubt, the widow 
has been eager for her martyrdom; but in at 








least one terrible instance her courage failed 
at the last moment, and she tried to escape 
from the burning pile, only to be thrust back 
by, her friends. 

The frightful ceremony is always witnessed 
by a great crowd of applauding Hindus, and 
except for the strong hand of the government, 
the crime would be even more frequent than 
it is. In other words, the Hindu woman is 
taught and she fervently believes that she can 
obtain eternal reward for herself and her hus- 
band by being burned alive with his dead body. 

To maintain that a religion which teaches 
such a revolting superstition should be classified 
with the religion of Divine Compassion is as 
unscholarly as it is unchristian. It may take 
centuries for Christian education and Christian 
ideals to overthrow this ignorance; but in the 
end the one religion which began its history by 
the recognition of the struggle and the needs of 
the woman’s soul must bring its promised light 
to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 


of death. 
& © 


A VISIT FROM LINCOLN. 


ol. Harry L. Benbow of South Carolina, 
being once in a reminiscent mood, was 
asked by a friend to tell him his most stri- 
king experience during the Civil War. He began 
by saying that on April 1, 1865, he commanded 
three regiments at Five Forks, near Petersburg, 
Virginia. Being shot through both hips, he was 
captured and carried to City Point, Virginia, Hos- 
pital, where he was placed in a ward occupied 
entirely by wounded Federal officers. He was 
well cared for, having every simple luxury which 
the exigency of the times would permit. 
After being there a few days, it was reported 
abroad through the ward that the President of the 
United States would on the next day pay his 





wounded officers at City Point a visit. On the 
morning of —_ 8, 1865, a day which I shall never 
forget, my attention was attracted by a consider- 
able bustle at the entrance of the ward farthest 
from my cot; and in a few moments the door was 
thrown open, and I beheld a splendid display of 
military officers, clad in the pomp and glitter of 
war, plenty of dancing plumes and = braid, 
and boots up to mid-thigh. It was the President’s 
military family acting as his escort. 

it of these came a tall, gaunt, ungainly figure, 
clad in sober black—the President himself, whom 
I immediately recognized. He would have at- 
tracted attention, I think, among any assembly of 
men that could have been brought together in the 
world, so striking was the nobility and the benev- 
olence of his countenance. 

He walked down the long aisle between the 
rows of cots on each hand, owing and smiling, 
and saying “Good morning!” to the different occu- 
pants as he passed. Arriving at length opposite 
where I lay, he halted beside my bed and held 


out his hand. I was lying on my back, my knees 
drawn up, my hands folded across.my breast. 
| Ped in the face, as he stood with extended 


and : 

“Mr. President,” 
you offer your hand 

“T do not,” he replied. 

“Well,” said I, “you offer it to a Confederate 
colonel, who has fought you as hard as he could 
for four years.” 

“Well,” said he, “I hope a Confederate colonel 
will not refuse me his hand.” 

“No, sir,” I replied, “I will not,” and I clasped 
his hand in both mine. 

I tell you, sir, he had the most magnificent face 
and eye that I have ever gazed into. He had me 
whipped from the time he first opened his mouth. 
If he had ever walked up and down a Confederate 
line of battle, there never would have been a 
battle. I was his, body and soul, from the time I 
felt the pressure of his fingers. 

He talked to me for ten minutes, most kindly 
and sympathizingly, and when about to leave, he 
shook hands again, and hoped that I would soon 
be restored to health and my family and friends. 

He knew, although I did not, that in a few days 
General Lee must surrender at Appomattox. e 
left me, and I saw him for the first and last time. 
Not long afterward the news came to us that he 
was dead, and I turned my face to the wall and 
wept. 

® & 


HIS FIRST SIGHT OF LINCOLN. 
A" interesting sheaf of reminiscences could be 


a “do you know to whom 


collected under the general heading, ‘‘First 

Glimpses of Lincoln.” The first sight of a 
great man is likely to be recalled as more vivid 
and more significant than any other, except pos- 
sibly the last. A gentleman whose friendship 
with Lincoln dated from 1852, and lasted till the 
very day of his death, describes as follows the 
beginning of their acquaintance: 


I had been invited to make a speech in the old 
State House in Springfield, Illinois. Five minutes 
before I stepped on the platform the committee 
asked me to change my subject,—the Maine tem- 
poranee law,—as they wished for some reason to 

efer it to another occasion. Under the spur of 
the moment, therefore, I made a patriotic address. 

After I had finished, the audience called vocifer- 
ously for “Lincoln! Lincoln!” 

He rose to respond, and I shall never forget his 
appearance. Before the meeting he had been con- 
sulting some law-books in the basement of the 
—ae and the janitor, whom he had requested 
to call him, forgot his duty, and at the last moment 
rushed in and cried out to Mr. Lincoln that the 
speaking was going on. ' 

Lincoln turned out the light and grabbed the 
first coat he touched, which proved to be that of 
the janitor himself, who was a short man. Lin- 
coln, on the ee ag was a very tall man. 

On this occasion he wore, as usual, a faded red 
woolen shirt, buttoned neither at the neck nor at 
the wristbands. There was a space of eight or 
ten inches between the top of his trousers and the 
lower edge of the coat, and his trousers were rolled 
up at the bottom, so that there was a space of 
nearly a foot of bare leg between them and the tops 
of his stockings. 

He had one suspender, and the sleeves of the 
coat reached little more than to his elbows. His 
hair looked as if it had never been brushed or 
— since he came from the woods of Ken- 
ucky. 

He aa to speak. His subject was law, its 
design, its essence, its mission, its power. 

He spoke in a low, thin voice. I had heard 
Beecher, Gough, Phillips, Chapin, Starr King and 
Webster, but I had never before heard anything 
like this speech of Lincoln’s. Nor did I ever see 
an audience so scorched and kindled—so held 
breathless! His speech lasted twenty minutes 
and for fine logic and the most touching pathos, 
have never heard its equal. When he got through 
he touched me on the shoulder and said, “Come 
home with me.” 

We talked all night, so oblivious of time that 
when light came I looked out of the window and 
asked if there was a fire. Mr. Lincoln replied, “‘It 
is sunrise.” 

*® & 


THE LUCK OF LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 


f all “anti-lean” systems prescribed by phy- 
@ sician or quack, perhaps none is so curious 
as that cited by Martin Welker in an article 
written for the Western Reserve Historical Society 
on “Life in Central Ohio Sixty Years Ago.” The 
story also goes to prove that in left-handedness 
there may be an advantage unexplained by psy- 
chological reseach. The expounder and example 
of the diet theory was an old settler, one of a large 
family of children, who grew up to be a very stout 
man, while the others were small and thin. 


The big iron 
the mush for the —- It was a usual thing to 
see the children, with their cups and spoons, seated 
all round the mush pot on the hearth, helping 
themselves to their supper. 

The old settler used to explain his plump condi- 
tion in this way: when he was a boy the principal 
living was bean porridge. When it was cooked it 
was set out in the pat, and all the family dipped. 

He, alone, was left-handed. The right-handed 
ones, dipping in their spoons, soon set the con- 
tents of the pot going round in a whirl, and the 
beans and small fragments of meat_partook of 
this circular motion. But he, being left-handed, 
thrust in his spoon, met the floating solid particles, 
and was able to yo to himself the more 
nourishing food. e others got the thin porridge. 
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THE OLD HOME TASTE. 


T: wants of mankind, both spiritual and 
material, must be met in individual ways, 
or else the recipient is victimized. One can- 
not judge another by himself, else his endeavor 
may receive such response as is related by Con- 
stance Cary Harrison in her account of “Rich- 
mond Scenes in ’62.”, During the first part of the 
war the Confederate wounded brought to that city 
were treated to the most tempting luxuries. 
Flitting about the streets in the direction of the 
hospitals, white-jacketed negroes carried silver 
trays laden with soups, jellies, creams, delicate 
biscuit and chicken. A year jater we’ came to 


t which hung on the crane cooked | 
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pine after such culinary dainties, as we gave out 
meager =< of milk and other plain food. 


Sometimes, however, the delicacies were not 
appreciated. My mother one day ur, upon a 
sufferer—a gaunt, soft-voiced Carolinian from the 
piny woods—a delicately served trifle. 

“Jest as you say, old mis’,” he at last responded. 
“I ain’t contridictin you. It mout be good for 
me, but my stummick’s kinder sot agin it. There 
ain’t but one thing I’m sorter y’arnin’ arter, and 
that’s a dish of ens and bacon fat, with a few 
morlasses poured onto it.” 


LINCOLN’S MAGNANIMITY. 


n “A Study of Lincoln,” privately printed by 

the Hon. Isaac N. Phillips, reporter of the 

Supreme Court of Illinois, there appears a 
little-known story illustrating the peculiarly un- 
selfish motives that lay behind the President’s 
actions, and the readiness with which he was 
willing to take upon himself whatever blame those 
actions might bring. That the incident is without 
doubt authentic is proved by a letter of the late 
James Harlan, Secretary of the Interior under 
Johnson, who was surprised to find that it had 
leaked out. He supposed that nobody but Lincoln, 
Robert T. Lincoln, General Meade and himself 
were aware of the matter. 

Just after the Battle of Gettysburg Lincoln 
Gout that prompt pursuit and battle by Meade 
would destroy Lee’s army before it could recross 
the swollen Potomac. Meade’s delay and his fail- 
ure to seize his great opportunity deeply grieved 
and annoyed the President. He finally sent a 
peremptory order to attack Lee forthwith, and 
cooaaeees the order by perhaps the most re- 
markable note ever sent by a commander to his 
subordinate. 

It ran thus: “This order is not of record. If 
you are successful you may destroy it, together 
with this note; if you fail, publish the order, and 
I will take the responsibili Bad 

But even this did not move Meade. 
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LINCOLN’S WEDDING. 


arriages in Springfield, Illinois, up to the 
time of Lincoln’s own wedding, had been 
rather informal affairs. His was one of 
the very first, if not the first, ever performed with 
the full Episcopal service. Among the bride- 
groom’s friends who gathered in the church was 
Thomas C. Browne, one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court: Judge Browne was an “old- 
timer.” He had been on the bench from the very 
beginning—a quaint, rough, curious character. 
He stood close beside Lincoln during the marriage. 
Old Parson Dressar, in his canonical robes, was 
performing the ceremony in an quecotney solemn 
and impressive manner. He handed the ring to 
Lincoln, who placed it upon the bride’s finger, 
) e formula, “‘With this ring I thee 
wed, with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 
This struck the old judge as nonsense, and he 
cried out loudly enough to be heard by every one: 
ean gracious, Lincoln, the statute fixes all 


The unexpected interruption and its utter ab- 
surdity completely upset the old parson, who had 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and it was some 
minutes before he could proceed. 





THE LIBERATOR 


BY THERON BROWN 


hen, scornful of a nation’s rest, 
The angry horns of Discord blew 
There came a giant from the West, 
And found a giant’s work to do. 


He saw, in sorrow—and in wrath— 
A mighty empire in its strait, 
Torn like a planet in its path 
To warring hemispheres of hate. 


Between the thunder-clouds he stood ; 
He harked to Ruin’s battle-drum, 
And cried in patriot hardihood, 
“Why do I wait? My hour has come! 


“Was it my fate, my lot, my woe 
To be the Ruler of the land 
Nor own my oath that long ago 
I swore upon this heart and hand? 


“That vow, like barb from bowman’s string, 
Shall pierce sedition’s secret plea: 
God grant the bloodless blow shall sting 
Till brothers’ quarrels cease to be! 


“Should once the sudden wound provoke 

New strife in anger’s battle zone 

The clash may be the penal stroke 
That makes a new Republic one.” 

He wrote his Message—clear as light, 
And bolder than a king’s command,— 

And when war’s whirlwinds spent their might 
There was no bondman in the land. 


FROM A NEGATIVE BY BRADY, MADE IN 1864. 
NOW VALUED AT ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 












































“OLD MUSTARD.” 
By E. W. Frentz. 


hen Grandmother Lane 
W was a little girl her 

father came in one day 
and said, ‘‘Wife, it is all settled 
at last. I have sold the farm. 
Next week we will start West. 
There is a large company going 
from here, and we must try to 
get ready to go with them.’’ 

Little Mary, as grandmother 
was then called, heard the news 
with great delight, because she knew it would 
mean a long, long journey, lasting months, 
and carrying them into a new country, where 
there was never any cold weather and where 
great crops could be raised without much hard 
work, and there would always be plenty to eat. 
Besides, her family was not going alone, but 
many other families whom they knew were 
going at the same time, so that she would have 
some of her playmates with her all the way. 

It was a wonderful sight when the great day 
came at last, and the long wagon-train set out. 
In all there were more than forty wagons, some 
drawn by four or six horses, and some by as 
many as eight big oxen. And such strange 
wagons! They were more like little houses on 
wheels, only instead of a roof there was a high 
frame overhead made of hoops, and covered 
with canvas, so it made a sort of tent to ride 
in by day, if you wished, and to sleep in at 
night. And from these hoops hung all sorts 
of things—hams and pieces of bacon, strips of 
dried pumpkin, pans to cook in, and clothes. 
Underneath the big wagon, outside, swung the 
great kettles, in which the larger things were 
cooked, and axes, and ropes and chains for 
pulling the wagons out when they got stuck in 
the mud. 

To little Mary it was all new and delightful. 
The big wagons squeaked and groaned and 
swayed from side to side till the hams hanging 
from the frame overhead would swing back and 
forth like the pendulum of a clock. There were 
the shouts of the men to the horses and oxen, 
the barking of the dogs that ran along the side 
of the trail, the sharp cracking of the drivers’ 
whips, and the ting-tang of the iron kettles 
Swinging against each other. And always they 
were passing through places that were new and 
seeing things that were fresh and strange. 

The wagon of Mr. Harding—that was grand- 





mother’s father—was drawn by four oxen, but | a few days. 


““ TAD" LINCOLN AND HIS FATHER. 
MADE BY BRAOY, IN THE WHITE HOUSE, IN 1865. 
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born one hundred years ago. 
very poor one. 
the walls were rough logs. 


winter when the little boy came. 


light. 


placed to keep the baby warm. 


she could get were read to him. 


nished food for the family. 


character was formed. 


- @ man, and as a President. 











The floor was the earth itself, pounded hard, and 
filled with chips of wood and mud to keep out the cold winds, for it was 


There was one small room, with a great chimney at one end, and only 
one or two little windows to let in the sunshine. 
big fireplace, which served not only to warm the room, but to light it at 
night as well, for the father and mother were so poor they had no other 
In this fireplace, over the great blazing logs, such food as they had 
was cooked, and near the fire the little cradle, if there was one, was 
There were no toys for the little one as 
he grew older, no pretty picture-books such as we have to-day. 

From a baby he grew to be a romping boy, and by and by was taught 
his letters at his mother’s knee, and learned to read and spell. 
stories that she knew were told him over and over again, and what books 


He had no clothes such as boys wear to-day. 
the father’s rifle and go into the forest that grew almost at the door and 
shoot bears and deer and other animals. 
made caps, clothing, leggings and moccasins ‘for him, and the meat fur- 


While we see that the child’s early life was far different from our own 
in these many ways, it was the same in one way. 
her little one was just as sweet and strong as any mother’s love could be. 
And through this love and the early teachings of the mother, the child’s 


Amid great struggles and hardships the boy grew to be a man, and 
many years after became the President of the United States. 

‘*All that I am or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.’’ 
were the words often repeated by Abraham Lincoln, as a poor boy, as 
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n a rude log cabin among the hills of Kentucky a boy baby was 


The home to which he came was a 


The cracks between the logs were 


In the chimney was a 


All the 


His mother would take 


From the skins of these she 


The mother’s love for 


These 











one of them, known as Jerry, 
began to show signs of sickness 
when they had been on the road 
The men gave him 
medicine and doctored him all they 
could, but he seemed to grow weaker 
all the time instead of better, and one 
morning, when they went to yoke the oxen 
to the wagon, they found him dead. 

For a day or two they went on with only 
three oxen. Then Mr. Harding met a trader 
who was willing to sell him a pet ox that he 
called ‘‘Old Mustard,’’ to take the place of 
Jerry. 

It was a very funny-looking ox, indeed, not 
like any that Mary or anybody in her family had 
ever seen before. He had a very large, round 
head, with shaggy hair matted on top, and on 
his back was a large hump. In color he was 
a dirty yellow all over. That is why the trader 
called him Mustard. 

‘*He isn’t very pretty,’’ said the trader, ‘‘but 
he is strong and good-natured, and will pull 
more than any ox of his size that I ever saw. 
Besides, he will get on with less grass and less 
water. He is half-buffalo—he shows that in 
his huge head and shoulders. For this reason 
he will be worth more to you than any scout 
or watch-dog; he can smell Indians a mile 
away, and will fight them on sight.’’ 

Mr. Harding did not quite like to buy so 














so he took Old Mustard. 

By the end of the first day he 
was very glad he had done so, for the 
funny-looking yellow creature took its 
place at the tongue of the cart and 
pulled steadily and well. And every day after 
that he did his work faithfully, and seemed 
never to be sick or to feel tired. 

By the end of .the fourth week the wagon- 
train had entered a country where the Indians 
were known to be on the war-path, and trouble 
was expected. They even found the remains 
of three partly burned wagons. 

Great care was now taken to send scouts ahead 
during the day and to prepare the camp for 
defense at night. 

The first thing that was done as soon as the 
stop was made for the night was to ‘‘park’’ all 
the wagons, as they called it. The big ox-carts 


were placed in a great circle and chained one | 
Sometimes the cattle were picketed | 


to another. 
outside, to graze, with men armed with guns to 
watch them, and sometimes they were driven 
inside. But always the camp-fires were built 
in the circle, and round them the different 
families gathered to cook and eat their supper. 
One night, when the wagons had been parked 
and every one had eaten supper and gone to 
sleep, Old Mustard began to act very strangely. 








At first he tossed his head and blew hard through 
his nostrils; then he began to move about un- 
easily as far as his rope would let him, and to 
snort and paw the ground. When one of the 
guards went near him he turned upon him a 
pair of eyes that were bright green and shiny. 

At last Mr. Harding happened to think what 
the trader had told him. 

*‘Do you suppose it can be that he scents 
Indians ?’’ he asked one of the other men. 

‘*It may be,’’ he said. ‘‘It is sure that he is 
excited over something. Perhaps we had better 
be on the safe side and wake the men.’’ 

Quietly Mr. Harding went from wagon to 
wagon, rousing the sleepers. He had hardly 
finished when Old Mustard, with a terrible 
roar, shapped the rope that held him, dashed 
to the edge of the circle, leaped a cart-tongue, 
and thundered away into the darkness. Almost 
instantly there came a scream and then the 
rushing charge of Indian riders. 

They were met by the men of the party, now 
all prepared for them and protected by the 
circle of wagons. And finding that their attack 
had been discovered too soon, the Indians drew 
off after the first rush. 

By the earliest flush of daylight a searching- 
party went out from camp. It came upon poor 
Old Mustard grazing about, and not far away 
lay an Indian trampled into the dust. The 
Indian was the foremost of the band that was 
quietly creeping up on the camp when Old 
Mustard had scented them, and not only given 
warning, but surprised and killed the leader. 
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A PRESIDENTIAL QUIZ. 


What “American Fabius” our President became, 
The leader of our long roll of fame? 

What “‘viking in a turned-lown collar” 

Fights trusts and graft and tainted dollar? 

Which President, taught to read by his wife, 

Was a center of much contention and strife? 

A pyramid of native stones doth grace 

The site of which President’s birthplace? 

Who President again became 

Just four years after he’d lost that name? 

What ex-President in the Capitol died, 

As “Old Man Eloquent” known far and wide? 
Who was president of his alma mater’s fates 
Before he became President of the United States? 
The nomination of which President 

Was the first news-lespatch by the telegraph sent? 
What captain in the Black Hawk strife, 

Later, when President, was robbed of his life? 
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strange an animal, but he must | What three famed Presidents did die 
get another ox somewhere, and | UPon our g 


lorious Fourth of July? 

Which President came within one vote 

Of the unanimous electoral vote? 

What ex-President, when stranded by debt, 

Refused a pension from the government? 

Who called himself “‘The President of Three 
Votes,” 

And “Novanglus” signed to many of his notes? 

A signer of the draft of Independence 

Was great-grandfather of which of our Presidents? 

Which President when but a mere youth 

At the Battle of Trenton was wounded, in truth? 

What ex-President his library sold 

To Congress, to pay his debts uprolled? 

What President, when a Revolutionary lad, 

The British as plucky little prisoner had? 

Who was the first President American-born, 

Successor of “Old Hickory” of stress and storm? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 EDEN 2 ENDEAVORS 
LARK OPERATIVE 
Isis INITIATED 
ZANY FRACTIOUS 
ABET MONITRESS 
BURN PLENTEOUS 
ETON SUBMITTER 
TELL GROTESQUE 
HALE GUMMINESS 

3. 1. An, a, Anna, pest—anapest. 11. May, den 


—maiden. 

4. “The woman who deliberates is lost.” 
of sight, out of mind.” 

5. Crumpet, carpet, puppet, trumpet, limpet, tip- 
pet, parapet. 

6. Ants. 
7. Salmon, shad. 

8. Cypress, linden, larch, oak, elm, ash, cedar, 
pine, apple, maple, willow, beech, hemlock, fir. 
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F you were 
to look at a 
“Crown piano 
and a piano of 
some other good 
make side by 


side, the chances 
are, that without the 
names to guide you, 
it would be difficult 
: for you to select the 
better instrument. 
But the moment 
you saw the name 


“Crown, Geo. P. Bent 
Company, manufactur- 
ers,” all doubts would be 
settled. Why? Because 
every student of piano 
manufacture knows that 
the Crown Piano repre- 
sents the most painsta- 
king care that can be put 
into any musical instru- 
ment. 


The pride of this maker 
is worth more to you than 
anything else could be. 


Remember ‘‘ Crown, 
Geo. P. Bent Company, 
manufacturers,’ means to 
you the guarantee of the 
house of Bent—from 1797 
to the last instrument made 
by a Bent each has been 
the best possible. Your 
safety lies in this pride of 
the Bents. 


Among player-pianos 
the ‘Crown Combinola’”’ 
is the most complete in 
its possibilities of inter- 
pretation. 


Be sure to ask for our 
catalogue M and the little 
book, ‘“‘ How to buy a 
piano.” 

No matter where you live nor 
what you are prepared to pay 
for a piano, it will pay you to 
correspond with us before you 
buy any piano. 


Geo. P. Bent Company 
Crown Block, 
Chicago. 
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HERO AND STRONG MAN. 


U pon a certain occasion recorded by Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, a man whom he had not sus- 
pected of being any one in particular, turned 
out to be. some one very much in particular. 
It was at a Lord Mayor’s dinner in the Mansion 
House, London, that he first met the man. 
He did not know who the man was. The 
stranger sat low in his chair, but his face, with 
its dark complexion, large, soft black eyes, 
dark wavy hair and charming expression, was 
exceedingly handsome. 

‘*His conversation was fascinating and cov- 
ered a great variety of subjects, and the intona- 
tions of his mellow voice were a delight to the 
ear. He was as simple and unaffected as a 
boy. He looked to be hardly beyond his first 
youth, and I took him to be some yet unre- 
nowned scion of a good family, who had excep- 
tionally improved the opportunities afforded 
him by the conventional ‘grand tour.’ But 
some remark that he presently made indicated 
connection with the army, and he admitted that 
he belonged to one of the British cavalry regi- 
ments. I then noticed, and commented on, the 
exceptional breadth of his shoulders. 

‘¢ *Yes, the fellows used to consider me pretty 
strong,’ he replied, with his light laugh. ‘A 
couple of years after I joined, we were in bar- 
racks at Aldershot, and our mess-room was, for 
some reason, at the top of the building, up three 
flights of stairs. 

‘**Our colonel, a bit of a martinet, owned 
a couple of Shetland ponies, which his wife 
drove to a little basket wagon. They were 
cunning little fellows, and might weigh twenty- 
two or three stone apiece [about three hundred 
pounds]. The colonel was very proud of them, 
and he once said, when scolding us for some 
blunder on parade, that his Shetlands had more 
brains than any of us. ‘‘They can’t talk,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but I’d about as lief have them at 
the mess-table as some of you young gentlemen, 
who fancy you know all about cavalry manceu- 
vers.’” 

‘¢ ‘Tt was only his fun, of course, but it stuck 
in my crop—perhaps because I imagined, with 
good reason, no doubt, that he had been pointing 
particularly at me. Next evening I was late 
for mess; and passing by the stable, an idea 
struck me, and I went in and got the groom to 
let me have the two ponies. I led them along 
to the barracks, and then got one under each 
arm and lugged them up-stairs, kicking and 
squealing, till I fairly landed them in the 
mess-room on the third floor. 

‘**T walked up with them to the colonel, 
who was carving a leg of mutton, and put them 
down beside him. I was a bit winded, for the 
little beggars got to be pretty heavy at the last; 
but I managed to say, “‘I thought you might 
be in need of a little rational society, colonel,’’ 
and then went to my seat. 

‘**My word!’ added my unknown friend, 
laughing, ‘I never heard such an uproar in my 
life !’ 

‘* At this juncture the functionary behind the 
Lord Mayor’s chair hammered for silence, and 
called out: 

‘**The Lord Mayor drinks to the health of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fred Burnaby !’ 

‘*Thereupon, to my amazement,’’ concludes 
Mr. Hawthorne, ‘‘up rose my companion, 
unfolding himself to greater and greater heights, 
till he stood at his full stature of six feet six of 
magnificent manhood, and gracefully acknowl- 
edged the cheers that greeted him. For he was 
at that time one of the most famous men in 
England, the hero of the ‘Ride to Khiva,’ the 
pride of the army, the darling of society, the 
author of several popular books, and without 
doubt the strongest man then wearing the 
British uniform. ’’ 


WHAT’S IN A LABEL. 


™ is a good deal of art in advertising, 
and it has to be adapted to the public it 
seeks to meet. Edward Reeves, in ‘‘Brown 
Men and Women,’’ makes clear that what 
attracts the American market may not serve 
that purpose in the islands of the South Seas. 
He tells an experience which a food firm had 
with one of those sea-girt communities. 

The natives get very tired of fish, but are fond 
of canned beef, which they buy whenever they 
have money. That they are nothing more than 
children in their ideas the traders find out to 
their cost if they are not careful. An exporter 
of canned meat was nearly ruined by clinging 
to the trade-mark of a dragon’s head. Shipment 
after shipment was sent out from San Fran- 
cisco, each can branded with the flaming dragon. 

The natives shuddered at the sight of the 
hideous thing. They were not going to eat the 
disgusting beast. In vain the agents tore off 
the labels; the natives were suspicious and 
would not buy. The whole shipment had to 
be returned and put in fresh cans with a fat 
ox or sheep on the label. All the natives fully 
believed that the figure on the label was a true 
| picture of what was inside. 











Waist 


Allows free ac- 
tion of the lungs, 
at the same time 
giving the desired 
restraint of the 
figure. 

Brings the 
weightof the cloth- 
ing upon the 
shoulders — sup- 
ports the back, ab- 
domen and waist 
—heautifies the ; 
form and gives 
perfect comfort. 

Ferris Waists 
for women are of 
all styles and 
shapes adapted to 
every figure— 
comfortable as an 
undervest, yet 
holding the figure 
in beautiful, easy, 
graceful lines. 


Inferior imitations 
are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. 

Protect yourself bylook- 
for the name FERKIS 
D SENSE on each waist. 
For Sale by 

Leading Dealers 

y Py-y Send for the Ferris 

P Book—Free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 





Of all months these are the 
months for Scott’s Emulsion. 
We should all take it during 
these months. The devital- 
ized body lacks resistance— 
the cold penetrates. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


fits the case exactly ; it nour- 
ishes and strengthens the 
nerves, enriches and warms 
the blood, keeps the cold out. 


Hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands are taking it now 
because it does them good— 
more good than anything else 
—helps them through these 
trying months. 


Be sure to get Scott’s. 

















341 Broadway, New York. 


























Modern authorities on food and 
drink concede that good Cocoa 
is the best beverage known; 
nourishing, strengthening, and an 
aid to digestion. 


There is, however, a wide range 
in the quality of cocoas. 


LOWNEY’S Cocoa is made of | 
= By the choicest cocoa beans | | 

VO"= without “treatments” or © 
adulteration, and in 
a manner that in- 
sures a purer and 
better product 
than is possible by 
_~. any other 

S) method. | 
: It is the ar 
‘Y best Cocoa 
™% made | 
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BOSTON. 
~ Cocoa, Chocolate, 
Chocclate Bonbons. 
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Y 
Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 
Fer blue-black, like an enormous rich blueberry 


THE WONDERBERR 
A Luscious Berry 


in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, 
eooked, canned or preserved in any form. The 
greatest arden f ever introduced, and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. est 
plantin the world to grow, succeeding anywhere and 
ielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and 
all—and all winter in pots. (As a pot plant it is 
both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to 
the family garden ever known. Everybody can and 
will grow it. We are the sole introducers in all parts 
of the world, and offer thousands of dollars in cash 
prizes, for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50c. 
Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and New Fruits for 1909, free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$200 SHOES $350 
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The Reason I Make and Sell More Men’s $3.00 
& $3.50 Shoes Than Any Other Manufacturer 
is because I give wearer the benefit of the most 

complete a of trained experts and 


country. 

The selection of the leathers for each part of the shoe, and 
e detail of the making in every ‘t, is looked after 
by best shoemakers in the shoe lustry. 

If I could show fH sk Aa. tt 
made, you would understand why they hold their shape, 
fit better, and wear longer than “ps r " 

M Method of Tanning the Soles makes them More 

, Flexible and Longer Wearing than any others. 
Shoes for Every ember of the Family, 
Men, Boys, Women, Misses and Children. 

For sale by shoe dealers everywhere. 
CAUTION None genuine without W. L. Douglas 
! name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fee ot DOUGLAS lars ly. Ca mailed free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 167 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 













Grape Juice 


The nutritious value of 
grape juice depends largely 
upon freshness. 


Freshness depends upon 
prompt handling of the 
grapes. , 

Welch’s Grape Juice is 
pressed where the grapes 
grow. From the time the 
full-ripe clusters are gathered 
until the juice is stored in 
hermetically sealed glass con- 
tainers is but a matter of a 
few hours. 


There is no difference 
between Welch’s Grape Juice 
and the juice as you find it in 
the growing, full-ripe clusters. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express 
poapelitanns of Omaha. Booklet of forty 
delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape 


Juice free. Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, 
toc, 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., 
Westfield, New York. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE UMBRELLA. 


| cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of 


F many years the only trick of which an | 
umbrella was capable was that of turning | 


inside out and sailing away in a gale of wind. 
And up to a few years ago, a writer in the 
American Inventor states, only seven patents 
on umbrellas had been issued in the United 
States in one hundred years, and this despite 
the fact that the annual production of umbrellas 
is close to fifteen millions. 

Of recent years, however, the umbrella has 
been developing rapidly. One picks up even a 
cheap one nowadays, presses a button, and the 
top spreads itself like an eagle ready for its 
flight. One is going away, and an ordinary 
umbrella is too long to put in one’s grip. 
Among the assortment of umbrellas and para- 
sols is one meant for just such an emergency, 
and which, in a most accommodating manner, 
folds up to suit the size of the travelling-bag. 
Other new ones lock with a key. Some spread 
their shade over nine feet of territory, and 
dealers aver that these are but a few of the 
improvements which we may expect. 

The way umbrellas are made is of consider- 
able interest. The ribs and stems are generally 
turned out by factories making a specialty of 
them, and are sent thence to the real manu- 
facturer. Here, first, the man whose work it 
is to assemble the parts inserts a bit of wire 
into the small holes at the end of the ribs, 
draws them together about the main rod, and 
puts on the ferrule. 

In cutting the cloth, seventy-five thicknesses, 
or thereabouts, are arranged upon a table, at 
which skilled operators work. 

In another room are girls who operate hem- 
ming-machines. A thousand yards of hemmed 
goods is but a day’s work for one of these 
girls. The machines at which they work have 
a speed of some three thousand revolutions a 
minute. After being hemmed, the cloth is cut 
into triangular pieces with a knife, as before, 
but with a pattern laid upon the cloth. The 
next operation is the sewing of the triangular 
pieces together by machinery. 

The covers and frames are now ready to be 
brought together. In all, there are twenty-one 
places where the cover is to be attached to the 
frame in the average umbrella. 

The handle is next glued on, and the 
umbrella is ready for pressing and inspection. 
By far the greater number of umbrellas to-day 
are equipped with wooden handles. A large 
variety of materials may be used, however, 
such as horn, china, bone, agate, pearl, ivory, 
silver and gold. Gold and silver quite natu- 
rally enter into the construction of the more 
expensive grades of umbrellas, some of which, 
in price, have been known to bring as high as 
one hundred and fifty or two. hundred dollars. 

A wooden handle may likewise be expensive, 
depending upon the: quality of wood used. 
Ebony, palm, palmetto, snakewood, oak and 
alder are all well-known to the umbrella man. 
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JUST LIKE TEACHER. 
iss Mildred, having told the little girls in 
her mission sewing class to go home as 
soon as they were dismissed, says a writer in 
the Chicago News, was surprised to hear the 
murmur of familiar voices arising from the plot 
of grass beneath the window, and her attention 
was caught by the words of one of the children. 

‘‘Well, when I’m grown up,’’ one child was 
saying, ‘‘I want to look just like teacher.’’ 

‘But you can’t be rich like her,’’ objected 
another girl. ‘‘She’s got a father who brings 
home all his money, I guess.’’ 

Miss Mildred smiled tenderly as the vision of 
her generous father rose before her. 

**T’ll be rich, ’cause I’ll marry a man that’ll 
always have a steady job. And when I’m 
cookin’ and washin’ dishes I’ll be smily in my 
eyes all the time, just like teacher, as if every- 
thing was happy everywhere. ’’ 

A sudden mist came into the ‘‘smily eyes’’ 
of Miss Mildred. 

**And when I’m grown up I’m goin’ to eat 
like teacher does. I ain’t goin’ to put a whole 
lot of stuff in my mouth at once. I’m going to 
take just little, tiny bites, and eat ’em awful 
slow, like I wasn’t a bit hungry. And I’ll 
have a nice, big white napkin, with my letter 
in the corner, and I’ll use it every meal, and 
when I’m through I’ll say, ‘Excuse me.’ ”’ 

Miss Mildred smiled, and said to herself, 
** And I thought I was only a sewing-teacher !’’ 

**T s’pose my man will come after me with 
an automobile when we’re courtin’, like teach- 
er’s does.’’ 

Miss Mildred gasped. 

‘*And I’ll always pretend I’m so surprised 
and happy to see him,’’ went on the child, 
‘just like she does, even when she’s been wait- 
ing a long time. And I’ll get in and ride 
away, laughing, like it’s all a kind of joke, 
just the way she does. I’m goin’ to talk soft 
and sweet, like teacher does to everybody. I 
ain’t goin’ to holler round and sass people.’’ 

*‘Say, there he comes now!’’ said some one 
in the group. ‘‘Don’t he look kind of glad? I 





guess teacher watches for him, all right.’’ 


| eezemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 


WORLD'S GREATEST SKIN CURE 
and Purest and Sweetest of Emollients 
for Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
is Cuticura Ointment. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 


the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 





JACK FROST 
DISARMED! 


When the children come in from biting 
winter with frost-bitten hands or feet 
or chapped skin, apply 


VASELINE 


CAMPHOR ICE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 

It brings over night relief to all but 
the most serious of skin troubles and 
is the most effective of all preparations 
for rough or irritated skins, chapped 
lips, cold sores, fever blisters, etc. 


and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of infants, chil- 
dren and adults when all else fails. (Adv. 








You can buy it everywhere in pure tin 
tubes or in convenient, flat, tin boxes. 
Vaseline Camphor Ice is only one of 
the 12 Vaseline Preparations that to- 
gether make a complete and safe medi- 
cine chest. For each little ailment or 
accident prevalent in every household 
there is a special kind of Vaseline that 

is most effective and dest to use. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 





Coffee Making 


You can be always certain of having 
Tich, fragrant, Aealthful coffee, abso- 
lutely free from tannic acid and the 
bitter element of the berry if you use a 


anning- 





Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
owman ||| ssiv. ie 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
““METEOR’’ Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Each one is a necessity. Their every-day usefulness will 
save you money in doctor’s bills, not to mention pains 
and discomforts. 


Write for FREE BOOK TODAY 


It describes all the Vaseline preparations and tells the 
special merits of each Vaseline preparation and gives 
directions for its proper use. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline”’ Product 
7 State Street, New York 


London Office: 
24 Holborn Viaduct 


Coffee Percolator 


It embodies thesctentific coffee-making 
rinciple. The grounds are kept apart 
rom the liquid, which means that you 
get all the good of the coffee and none of 
the bad—desides saving one-third. 

In Urn Style with alcohol burner, or in 
Coffee Pot Style for stove use. Over 100 
Styles and sizes—all of the genuine 
Manning-Bowman —s —the best. 
Write for booklet “* B-12 .” 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of the ‘‘Eclipse’’ Bread Mixer. 
CR Mixes bread in three minutes, 






























Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 
the least expensive of foods. There is 
no waste. There is most nourishment. 
Always fresh and crisp. Never stale. 
No broken crackers. Always whole 
and inviting. There can be no better 
soda crackers than 


Uneeda &¢ 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


























AGENTS Zar 
tor § RAZOR 
boxed with a stropper for 00 
> sharpening dull biades, 
Special Prices to Our he 
.. Biggest winner you ever saw. nt sold 26 the 
first afternoon out, Best grade of oad, highly nick- 
eled, with solid handle. Absolutely guaran 
Saves throwing away old blades. Write forour agents” 
%S FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you how to make 


$3 to $10 a day without experience. Write today. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 617 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


NO MEDICINE 
BUT CHANGE OF FOOD GAVE RELIEF. 











Many persons are learning that drugs are not 
the thing to rebuild worn-out nerves, but proper 
food is required. 

There is a certain element‘in the cereals, wheat, 
barley, ete., which is grown there by nature for 
food to brain and nerve tissue. This is the phos- 
phate of potash, of which Grape-Nuts food con- 
tains a large proportion. 

In making this food all the food elements in the 
two cereals, wheat and barley, are retained. That 
is why so many heretofore nervous and run-down 
people find in Grape-Nuts a true nerve and brain 
food, 

“I can say that Grape-Nuts food has done much 
for me as a nerve renewer,” writes a Wisconsin 
bride : 

“‘A few years ago, before my marriage, I was a 
bookkeeper in a large firm. I became so nervous 
toward the end of each week that it seemed I must 
give up my position, which I could not afford todo. 

“Mother purchased some Grape-Nuts and we 
found it not only delicious but I noticed from day 
to day that I was improving until I finally realized 
I was not nervous any more. 

“T have recommended it to friends as a brain 
and nerve food, never having found its equal. I 
owe much to Grape-Nuts as it saved me from a 
nervous collapse, and enabled me to retain my 
position.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, : and | full of human interest. 




















I S your sewing-room properly 
equipped to handle the spring 
sewing, which will soon be 
upon you? If not, let us send 

you our booklet illustrating the New 
Companion Sewing Machine —a 
standard machine sold at one-half 
the usual purchase price, because we 
ship direct from factory to your home. 


A postal-card application will bring 
catalogue by return mail, together 
with a special spring offer. 


Perry Mason Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


























CURRENT EVENTS 











ohibition in Tennessee.—The Ten- 
nessee Legislature has enacted a law which 
forbids the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
state within four miles of any schoolhouse. 


| The law, which takes effect July 1, 1909, was 


passed by the House by a vote of 62 to 37, and 
by the Senate by a vote of 20 to 13. The bill 
was vetoed by the governor, but was repassed 
over the veto in the Senate by the same vote as 
before, and in the House by a vote of 61 to 36. 
The legislature has also passed a bill which 
forbids the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
in the state after January 1, 1910. This also 
was vetoed by the governor, but was repassed 
over the veto. . 


,, Cae Sunk.— The White Star 
steamship Republic, on its way from 
New York to the Mediterranean, was struck 
in a fog off Nantucket by the inward-bound 
Italian steamer Florida, January 23d, and 
sunk some hours later, while being towed back 
to New York. As soon as the collision oc- 
curred, a distress call was sent out by wireless 
telegraphy, and several steamships, a hundred 
miles or more distant, picked up the message 


| and started to help the injured ship. The 460 
| passengers on the Republic and the crew of 
| that ship were taken on board the Florida, 


| the cost of administration. 





which, although disabled by the collision, was 
not in a sinking condition. Later the Baltic, 
which was the first ship responding to the dis- 
tress signal to reach the scene, took on board 
the passengers and crews of both the injured 
ships. Two passengers on the Republic and 
four seamen on the Florida were killed in the 
collision. “ 
hod 
pera Chosen.—Wesley L. Jones, Re- 
publican Representative at large from 
Washington for 10 years, has been elected 
United States Senator from that state. ——Sen- 
ator Francis G. Newlands, Demoerat, has been 
reélected from Nevada.—In Kansas Joseph 
L. Bristow, Republican, formerly fourth assist- 
ant postmaster - general, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Long. e 


M’ Root’s Successor.—Mr. Robert 
Bacon, assistant secretary of state since 
October, 1905, has been appointed Secretary of 
State in place of Mr. Root, who has resigned; 
and Mr. John Callan O’Loughlin has been 
appointed assistant secretary. 
& 
a Treaties with Austria-Hun- 
gary and with Brazil have been signed at 
Washington. This makes 24 such treaties 
which have been agreed upon between the 
United States and other countries. Most of 
the principal governments of the world, except 
Germany and Russia, are included in the list. 
The Senate has recently ratified arbitration 
treaties with Bolivia, Ecuador, Uruguay and 
Haiti. e 


ld-Age Pensions went into effect in 

Great Britain January ist. Up to that 
date the whole number of pensions granted was 
596,038, costing $37,250,000 for the year. To 
this sum is to be added about $1,500,000 for 
The first estimate of 
the cost was $30,000,000 a year. 

& 


Fg -Japanese Bills in the California 
Legislature have provoked resentful com- 
ments in the Japanese press, and have occasioned 
uneasiness in this country lest they interfere 
with the good understanding between Japan 
and the United States. One of the bills proposes 
to exclude Japanese pupils from the public 
schools; another empowers California cities to 
confine Japanese and Chinese within Oriental 
quarters; a third provides that no Japanese 
shall bea director of a corporation ; and a fourth 
forbids the ownership of land by aliens. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt regarded these bills as so mena- 
cing that he wrote a letter to Governor Gillette 
of California remonstrating against them. 
& 


he New Government in Cuba has 
been installed. The Cuban congress is in 
session; President Gomez was inaugurated on 
the 28th; and Governor Magoon sailed on, the 
scout cruiser McClellan immediately after the 
inaugural ceremonies. 
& 


pecenene of the Navy.—The naval appro- 
priation bill, which was approved by the 
House, January 22d, by a vote of 160 to 80, 
makes provision for two first-class battle-ships 
of 26,000 tons. Provision is also made for five 
torpedo-boat destroyers, four submarines and 
four fleet colliers. ° 


ecent Deaths.— Rt. - Rey. Bernard J. 

McQuaid, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Rochester, died January 18th, aged 85. He 
was ordained priest in 1848, and was made bishop 
in 1868.—Archbishop Arthur Sweatman of 
Toronto, Primate of All Canada, died January 
24th, aged 74. —— Benoit-Constant Coquelin, the 
eminent French actor and writer, died suddenly 
January 26th, aged 68. 











Steel Fishing Rods 


Ideal for Brook Trout or any wary fish. A “ BRISTOL” 
is harder for the fish to see over still water, doesn't break 
half so easily, lasts four times as long, is more reliable and 
more satisfactory and costs less. Remember, all steel rods 
are not‘ BRISTOLS," so be sure to ask fora** BRISTOL.’ 
Guaranteed three years. 

New “BRISTOL” Fish Hook Disgorger, free with 
1909 catalogue. Famous Oliver Kemp Calen- 
dar, after painting, 15 cents, post-paid. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
_ 35 Horton o. Bristol, Coan. 




















A monthly magazine 
for everybody ; non-tech- 
nical, profusely illustrated, in- 
trletty} inporosts Lo ~ Ee e nee 
¢ M nallitsa cations. $1.00 per year (Canada ) 
including an n ELEOTRAG EM GikE | ike i eeation : engine 
Srantiongthasdn enn oe tor battery. 1,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. A marvel of skilled workmanshi 
Popular tricity Pub. Co., 1224 Monadnock Bl’k, Chicago 



























TOOTH BRUSH. 


The kind your dentist recom- 
mended. Always soldina yellow 
box—to be hygienic and avoid 
imitation. Curved to fit the 
mouth; handle curved, too. 
Bristles in irregular tufts—the 
better to clean between the 
teeth. Hole in handle and 
hook to hang it on. Important 
to cleanly persons—the only 
ones who like our brush. 


Don'tileme the sonar # it delle anichiy. Maybe 
it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of " 3-in-One" 
oil on your razor strop. Werte t 

rE ly | ig RK = dt 

tw 
ae tee ed pan Ope 

This 

shar ‘red fried we Don't scrape you 


face. Use "3-in-One" on your razor 


, Gib lr Bond Gen. em cn ad 
Adults Pe - 35c. FREE. Sane dines, Ssey pound ‘wees 
Youths’, . 25c. 3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 120 New St., New York. 


Children’s 25c. 








Dealers or by mail. 


— ao Pagel contains a 

S Fos hings about Teeth 
iE ‘ooth Brushes that you 
should know. Sent FREE. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 









STAMMER 


ial — with good advice, explaining my practical methods 

p . "HOM CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 

a St. Sonia The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW iewis, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, 














on’t be misled into believ- 
ing that every bracelet that 
has some sort of expanding 
mechanism is a Carmen. It 
isn’t so. There is but one 
genuine Carmen, and its 
mechanism is patented and 
the name ‘‘Carmen” is copy- 
righted. You car tell the 


Genuine 
Carmen Bracelet 


by thename‘‘Carmen”’stamped 
on the inside, also on the box. 
All others are inferior imita- 
tions devised to get around the 
Carmen patents and sell on the 
Carmen reputation. The genu- 
ine Carmen is the only one in 
which the expanding and con- 
tracting featuresare permanent. 
Sold by all reputable dealers. 
NOT sold direct from factory. 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 
A TTL TE I 
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is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive hor- 
ticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages—700 Photo engrav=- 
ings from nature—8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and 
flowers. It is a mine of information of everything in gardening either for 
pleasure or profit, and embodies the result of sixty years’ experience. As 
« a book of reference alone it is invaluable. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue and also 
send free of charge, our famous ** Henderson’ Collection of of seeds 
containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy 
Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's Big Boston 
Lettuce, Freedom Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


** Henderson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds’’ 


PETER HENDERSON & COO Wen sone 











A Mirror-Smeoth Shine 


on your stove will really 
please you when you find 
that you can have it with no 
dust and almost no effort at 
all by using our ready-mixed 


ASTE’ 
STOVE POLISH 


It is absolutely safe for a child to 
use—not inflammable or explosive like 
some inferior so-called liquids that al- 
ways settle out. Apply it with a wet 
cloth and polish lightly with a dry cloth 
and it is done. Try it next time. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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=.) At Home by Mail. We teach you how to 

mount al) kinds of Birds and Animals, How to 

Make ifal Rugs, Robes 

nd Fur Garments, all in your spare time. 

Pleasant and wonderfully profitable. You can 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











ble your p without y 
GUARANTEE SUCCESS or REFUND TUITION 
Thousands of succedsful graduates. 














s “I MADE $12 oa¥ 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set”’ 


From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 





Mi address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
| show you how to make 
Ty 10 a day. OUT- 
FREE to workers. 
4, THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 











S| Stove Polish 
 —— Trade Mark 
Free Sample. WriteDept. 8 
for it. Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts. 78HudsonSt.5.Y. 


SHINES EASIEST 
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[PEARLINE SUDS 
= WHERE THERE'S 
| SUDS, THERE’S SOAP. 
Many washing powders con- 
tain no Soap—they ought to. 
¢ Most Women use a Pow- 
Ider of some sort. Some 
eam use Soap with Soap 
| Powders or Washing Pow- 
| ders; how can they tell the 
| value of the Powder? Use 
| PEARLINE alone, it needs 
no Soap; all the Soap that’s 
necessary is there. The Suds 
will be Richer, Better, Safer, 
|more Effective than any | 
| mixed product. It’s a Waste 
to use Soap with PEAR- | 
LINE, for PEARLINE will 
| have done the work before 
| the Soap begins to take hold. 
| @ TRY PEARLINE with- 
out Soap, Soda, Borax, Naph- 
tha, Kerosene; TRY IT 
| without help of any sort and 
as directed on each package: 
then you will be Washing 
and Cleaning Scientifically, 
Safely, Quickly, Thoroughly, 
Economically and Healthily. 
@ PEARLINE saves Wo- 
| men, Fabnics, Colors—saves | 

| everything but the Dirt. 








— Graphite.— Artificial graphite is 
generally made from coal broken into 
pieces the size of peas. Anthracite coal is better 
than brown coal for this purpose. A fine 
quality of graphite is obtained from the coke 
left at the bottom of stills used for cracking 
petroleum, and known as petroleum coke. The 
process of manufacture consists essentially of 
heating to an enormous temperature in an elec- 
tric resistance furnace. In making crucibles, 
and other articles, of artificial graphite, it is not 
necessary, aS with natural graphite, to grind 
up the material and then shape it into the 
desired forms with the aid of a binding agent. 
The articles are first made into form from some 
amorphous variety of carbon mixed with sili- 
con or some other metal or mineral capable of 
forming a carbid and afterward converted into 
graphite. The purity of the graphite depends 
upon the time that it remains in the furnace. A 
very fine, unctuous form of artificial graphite 
makes an excellent lubricator, specially valuable 
because, containing no water, it produces no rust. 
& 


apping with Ocean Swells.— The 

British Museum contains a very curious 
chart made by natives of the Marshall Islands. 
A framework of sticks supports a series of 
diagonal and curved rods which represent the 
swells produced by the prevailing winds. 
Shells fixed at intersections of these rods 
show the location of the islands of the group. 
Comparison with modern charts shows that the 
location of each island, with reference to its 
neighbors, is indicated with considerable accu- 
racy, but ‘the distances are not so correctly 
shown. This, however, is no great disadvan- 
tage for the native navigators, since the con- 
stancy of the winds at certain seasons enables 
them to steer by the swells alone. 
peng ge Testing of Grain.—Mr. Ly- 

man J. Briggs of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry has invented a method of testing the 
moisture content of grain by its electrical resist- 
ance. The importance of the invention depends 
upon the desirability of knowing accurately the 
condition of grain in storage or in transit. An 
electric current is passed through the grain from 
one metallic electrode to another, and a form 
of the apparatus has been devised suitable for 
employment in cars and elevators. Thus far 
the experiments have been confined to wheat. 
Heat plays an important part, since the resist- 
ance rapidly decreases as the temperature 
increases, and so the temperature has to be 
taken into account. The moisture content can 
be determined by this method with a probable 
error not exceeding three per cent. The elec- 
trical resistance of wheat containing 13 per cent. 


| of moisture is 50 times that of wheat containing 


15 per cent. of moisture. 
& 


tters in Massachusetts.— According to 

Mr. C. E. Gordon of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, the otter is not, as has 
been thought, practically exterminated in Massa- 
chusetts, but, on the contrary, has apparently 
gained in numbers in 
certain parts of the 
state. Mr. Gordon 
tells of the ‘‘surprising 
abi *”* of these 
animals in the Connecticut valley. Otters are 
roaming animals, he says, and good land trav- 
eliers, not always following the winding courses 
of a waterway. This habit has apparently 
enabled them to escape destruction on account 
of the value of their fur. Having found new 
haunts, they may live and breed for some time 
undiscovered. It appears that wildcats, also, 
are not very uncommon in Berkshire County. 

& 


_ Conquest of Night.—Few things 
show better the intellectual mastery of man 
over nature than the progress of the science of 
illumination. The field of the illuminating en- 
gineer is continually expanding. At present 
the development of metal filament electric lamps 
commands much attention. Many new types 
are being put upon trial. In London and other 
English cities, and in many small English 

















towns, metal filaments have come into use for ff 


street - lighting, with good results, and it is 
anticipated that there will be a large increase 
of their use for shop-lighting. They are said 
to be particularly suited for use with special 
reflectors and globular light-diffusers. 

& 


. en Ash in Industry.—In Japan 
a company is engaged in exploiting the 
use of volcanic ash in combination with Portland 


| cement mortar. This combination is said to be 
| particularly valuable in the construction of 


works submerged in salt water. It is claimed 
that the cement thus formed possesses greater 
tensile strength, and is denser, than ordinary 
Portland cement. It is also more resistant to 
the percolation of water. Attention is called 
to the fact that, if this industry expands, the 
Philippines contain a great deal of volcanic 
ash which might be available. 























Seventeen years ago Robt. H. Ingersoll & 

Bro. surprised the world by the introduction 
of a good watch for one dollar, and today 
that watch stands as the greatest example 
of the purchasing power of a dollar and 
enjoys by several times the largest sale of 
any watch in the world. 


Now, after these years of unparalleled suc- 
cess, we announce the Ingersoll-Trenton, a 
watch as wonderful in value and as remark- 
able at its price as the Dollar one. 


The same distinct underlying principles of manufac- 
ture which made a watch possible at $1.00 are 
now applied in another field to the making of a 
high-grade 7 jewel watch. This principle is 
specialization— concentrating upon one perfect 
model only, producing it in enormous quanti- 
ties and at enormously reduced costs by systems 
known only to the Ingersoll organization. In a 
newly equipped factory at Trenton, N. J., the 
entire plant is devoted exclusively to the making 
of the new Ingersoll-Trenton. 


Except in number of jewels this “I-T” is equal 

to the highest priced models of other makes. 

Having but one movement to make, the “I-T” 
factory combines in this one, all the workmanship, 
finish and improvements which others reserve for 
their extravagantly jeweled, most profitable move- 
ments. It has the best materials obtainable, the same 
bridge model, micrometer adjustment, compensating 
balance, safety pinion, Breguet hair-spring of the very 
best watches and a special patented stem-wind supe- 
rior to any other ever made. It has that full, strong, 
regular motion of the balance distinguishing the well- 
made accurate-running watch. 


It is the only 7-jewel watch which has ever been 
made in all other respects like a full-jeweled model, 
and when a 7-jewel model is so made it is as accu- 

rate as any and will last a generation. 


It is the only high-grade watch ever produced 
on an economical basis. Other factories make 
many grades, styles and sizes, each in relatively 
small quantities and at correspondingly high costs. 


The “I-T” movement is sold in three grades of 
special “I-T” cases. This has two important advan- 
tages: first, these movements are cased and then 
adjusted, timed and regulated at the factory with all 
the facilities that only a factory possesses. Others 
make movements only which they ship out without 
performing these final, crucial operations. Sec- 

ond, the purchaser is protected against mis- 

fits, frauds or overcharge on cases. 


The entire watch, case, movement and assem- 
bling is covered by a printed guarantee and 
it is the only watch so delivered to the public. 


The three grades in “‘]-T” cases are: Solid nickel, 10 year gold-filled and 
20 year gold-filled. The “l-T” gold filled cases are honest values and 
eihonaney of the fraudently stamped cases they contain sufhcient gold 


to give actual wear for the full guarantee period. 
oe ? © se¢ Gold-filled ade i 7 f plain, 
De ee Ae el etd ae 
“‘I-T’* Movement in 20 yr. 
nickelease . . «s+ $5.00 gold-filled open face po $9.00 
“1.T’ Movement in 10 yr. ‘l-T"’ Movem't in 20yr.gold 
gold-filled open face case . 7-00 filled open face jointed case 10.00 
*1-T’’ Movement in 10 yr. ““1-T"" Movement in 20 yr. 
gold-filled hunting case . . 8.00 — gold-filled hunting case . . 11.50 
These watches are sold only through responsible 
jewelers who receive them direct from the factory, 
saving you wholesaler’s profits. Sent by express pre- 
paid by us on receipt of price if not locally obtainable. 
Booklet —F or those who would be posted on watches we have pub- 
lished an °J-T* booklet full of interesting information. Itis free on request 








Watches 


The Dollar Watch isthe every-day, every-purpose watch. 
Through 17 years of service it has proven to the American 
people that itis sufficient for all ordinary needs. It has es- 
tablished itself as afeature of American life and now com- 
mands a sale of over 12,000 watches a day. It is fully 
guaranteed for accuracy and durability. Ingersoll watches 
are also made in ladies’ size, the “Midget,” at $2.00, and 
the new thin-model, “Junior,” $2.00. 
The name /ngersoll is always stamped on the dial 
of genuine Ingersoll watches—Look for it. 
Sold by 60,090 dealers or postpaid by us. Booklet No. 10 free. 


ROBT.H.INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Home Office, 85 Frankel Building, New York 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the yez 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wili 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE DIAGNOSIS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


= the casual observer it may 
RA seem strange that physicians 
often find it so difficult to deter- 
mine whether a patient is or is 
not suffering from consumption. 
The cough, the emaciation, the 
hectic fever and the night sweats 
seem to be sufficiently character- 
istic of the disease to render its 
recognition easy, even to the non- 
medical person. And so, indeed, 
it is ordinarily in these advanced 
stages, but it is very different at the beginning. 
Every one knows that the earlier treatment is 
begun, the more likely is it to be successful. It is 
extremely important, therefore, to be able to de- 
tect the very beginnings of consumption while yet 
the person is apparently in almost perfect health— 
and here lies the difficulty. 

If there is no cough, no hectic flush, no undue 
perspiration at night, and if examination of the 
expectorated matters does not show the presence 
of the tubercle-bacilli, the only departure from 
health being perhaps a tendency to fever after 
exercise, some loss of flesh and a rather rapid 
pulse, the experienced physician may suspect a 
beginning of tuberculosis, but he would be rash to 
assert it as a fact. 

Within a year or so several new methods of de- 
tecting the disease in its incipiency have been de- 
vised, and one at least of them promises to be of 
great practical utility. These methods all consist 
in the use of tuberculin, but they differ in the 
mode of application of this substance. It has been 
known for years that the injection of tuberculin 
will be followed, if the subject is tuberculous, by 
symptoms of “reaction,” that is, by fever, head- 
ache, pains in the bones, and other signs of mal- 
aise. But this method has never found favor 
among physicians generally, because of the belief 
that it is dangerous. It was very dangerous as 
formerly used ; large doses were injected, and the 
reaction that followed was at times very severe, 
and in certain cases it was known to have rekin- 
dled the disease in persons in whom it had become 
quiescent, and who were practically cured. It was 
also feared by some that the disease might be 
caused in one of weak resisting powers by inocu- 
lation with the tuberculin. These dangers do not, 
however, exist, now that the substance is used in 
very small doses, and in a form containing, as it 
does, only the glycerin extract of the tubercle- 
bacilli, and never the bacilli themselves. Never- 
theless, other more simple methods have now 
been devised, and are used in preference to the 
injections of former days. These methods will be 
described in a future article. 
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WHITE MAN’S MAGIC. 


he bush people of Africa are great believers in 

the power of fetish. In “The Jungle Folk of 
Africa” Mr. R. H. Milligan tells how this belief 
sometimes becomes a great protection to the 
whites who come among them, because they be- 
lieve the whites must have more powerful fetishes 
than their own. 

“A month after our arrival at Efulen, Doctor 
Good, having occasion to go to the coast, on the way 
bought something of a native to whom he gave a 
note addressed to me, in which he requested me 
to give the bearer a red cap—a thing of yarn worth 
about five cents, but much appreciated by the 
native, although it is more becoming to a monkey 
than to a man. 

“Doctor Good explained to him that he would 
only need to go to Efulen and hand the note to me 
without saying a word, whereupon, without ask- 
ing any questions, I would fetch out a red cap and 
give it to him. 

“It was almost too great a strain upon his 
credulity, but he agreed. His entire town accom- 
panied him to see this unheard-of miracle. It was 
a walk of half a day, and they passed through 
several towns on the way, in which they told what 
was going to happen at Efulen. 

“The population of each town, jerking the 
dinner off the fire, snatching up the baby and 
leaving the dead to bury their dead, joined in the 
procession. 

“A great crowd presented themselves before the 
house. They had agreed not to invalidate the 
evidence of the miracle by letting me know what 
Doctor Good had said. The note was the fetish 
that must effect the result. 

“They stood with their hands over their mouths 
for fear the secret would fly out. Despite their 
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extraordinary efforts to keep silence for a minute, | 


they were only moderately successful. 

“Their leader handed me the note. I looked at 
it, and without a word went into the house and 
immediately returned with the cap. 

“They vented their astonishment in a great 
shout. Then each of them, yelling as loud as pos- 
sible, began to repeat the entire incident from the 
beginning. They must have been telling the story 
to their dead ancestors, if one might judge by the 
way they shouted, and by the fact that no one 
seemed to expect anybody else to listen to him. 
The incident increased our prestige. 

“In a certain trading-house a similar incident 
occurred. A native presented a note to the trader, 
who gave him a knife. Then all the young enter- 
prising natives appropriated paper wherever they 
could find it and presented it to the trader, sup- 
posing that he would produce a knife and give 
it to them; but when they witnessed his dumb 
ignorance, they concluded that there were limita- 
tions to the white man’s magic.” 


* ©¢ 


THE LEAST HE COULD DO. 


A‘ the banquet in the evening of the convention 
of the anti-Nebraska editors of Illinois, which 
took place at Decatur on Washington’s birthday, 
1856, Lincoln was asked to speak. He rose, and 
remarked that as this was a meeting of editors, he 
felt himself to be something of an interloper. He 
was reminded, he said, of a story about a homely 
man who was riding through the woods on horse- 
back. Presently he met a lady, also mounted, 
and drew to one side to allow her to pass. 

She also checked her horse, and looked him over 
in a curious way. Finally she said: 

“Well, I believe you are the homeliest man I 
ever saw!” 
. “Yes, madam,” he replied, ‘‘but I cannot help 


“No, I suppose not,’ she said, “but you might 
at least stay at home.” 

“T feel,” said Lincoln to the editors, “as if I 
might have stayed at home on this occasion.” 


* ¢ 


A LINE OF TALK. 


t is not often that the male worm turns as 

wittily as one recently mentioned by a writer in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Two telephone 
girls were talking over the wire one afternoon. 
The subject of the conversation was a lawn-party, 
which was to take place the next day. Both were 
discussing what they should wear, and after five 
minutes had come to no decision. 

In the midst of this important conversation a 
masculine voice inferrupte , asking —T what 
number he had. The lack of any reply did not 
squelch the inquirer, for he asked again for the 
number. 

One of the girls became indignant, and scorn- 
fully asked: 

“What line do you think you are on, anyhow?” 

“Well,” said the man, “I am not sure, but judg- 
ing from what I have heard I should say I was on 
a clothes-line.” 


* ¢ 


THE OBLIGING EDITOR. 


mong those who sometimes have a hard time is 
the editor of the country paper. He has to be 
obliging in the face of adversity. Necessity as 
well as good nature often causes him to accept 
foodstuffs in place of subscription money. The 
following, quoted from a Pennsylvania journal, 
deserves perpetuation: 

We have taken wood, potatoes, corn, <BES, but- 
ter, onions, cabbage, chickens, stone, calico, lum- 
ber, sand, labor, sauerkraut, second-hand clothing, 
coonskins, —— shoe-pegs, rawhides, chin- 
kapins, tan-bark, dogs, sorghum, seed, jar-ware 
and wheat straw on subscription, and now a man 
wants to know if we would send the paper for six 
months for a large owl. 

We have no precedent for refusing, and if we 
pan Eo e man who is out of owl and wants some, 
we'll do it. 


* ¢ 


THE MASTER’S HINT. 


here are various delicate ways of hinting that 

a man owes you money. Mr. Lowry, says a 
writer in the Chicago News, was a gentleman with 
one child, whom he was sending to a French 
master. Monday was the day when the boy 
usually took a check to his teacher. But one day 
Mr. Lowry forgot to send it. 


That evening the father, as usual, looked over 
the boy’s exercise. hese are the sentences 
which the teacher had given his pupil to be put 
into French: 

“T have no money. Has your father money? I 
need money. What is the day of the week? The 
day of the week is Monday. Does your father 
know the day of the week?” 


* ¢ 


A KEY TO THE MYSTERY. 


he visitor took up a small canvas smeared over 

with invisible gray, sprinkled here and there 
with yellow “blobs.” ‘What have we here?” he 
said to the artist. 


“A chromatic in sad color, with golden acci- 
dents,” replied the young painter. “Lynn night 
lights from the sea.” 

“Oh, quite so!” murmured the visitor. “I won- 
der—have I got it right side up?” 

The painter regarded the canvas doubtfully, 
then pointed to a remarkable signature in the 
corner. 

“It’s all right,” he said. ‘“You’ll never make a 
mistake if you keep that in the right-hand corner. 
It is put there for that purpose.” ‘ 


* ¢ 


NO PROVOCATION. 


OD pwr self-conviction is always as amu- 
sing as it is unexpected. Several ladies, says 
a writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, were 
discussing the virtues of their husbands. 


“Mr. Smith,” said one of them, referring to her 
husband, ‘‘never drinks and never swears. Indeed, 
he has no bad habits.” 

“Does he never smoke?” some one asked. 

“Yes, he likes his cigar just after he has eaten a 
good meal. But,” she continued, “I suppose on 
an ae he does not smoke more than once a 
month.” 


*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 





| S TAM PS 100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO.; Toledo, Ohio. 
To prove that our 
Blizzard 
Belt Ever- 
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6 Fine Spruces 44 to 42 ft. tall 
free to property owners. Whole- 
sale value and mailing expense over 
30 cents. - To help, send 5 cents or not 
as you please. A postal will bring the 
trees and our catalog containing many colo 
lates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits. Write 
 Gardoer Nursery Co., Box 94, Osage, Ia 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, Freight ap rene d. DON’T 
A\ PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
ry after using the bicycle 10 days. 
\ a bicycle or a pair 
() \ DO NOT BUY of tires from any one 
iH at any price until you receive our latest 
Ne art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
MAMIE bicycle, and have learned our, uxheard-of 
’ prices and marvelous new offers. 
| is all it will <7 to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free, post-paid, 
by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 


REs, Coaster-Brakes, Built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at Aa// usual prices. 































2 of the purest, handiest, 
most delicious dessert 
5 \ preparations ever offered. 
| Always Ready” Comes already measured in 
ba packages containing four en- 
velopes. Each envelope makes one 
pint. Package makes half gallon 
of clear, firm jelly.. To prepare 
simply dissolve contents of one envelope 
in boiling water or milk, add sugar, fruit 
or flavor, as desired, cool and serve. 


Minuteman on every package. Used in 35 
different ways described in Minute Cook Book. 

















If your grocer hasn’t it, send his address 
and 13 cts. for full package, post-paid, 
and Minute Cook Book Free. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 136 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 


























SPBONS), 


A solution 


of the 
collar problem. 
COLLARS with a dull } 
luster finish, collars that look 
just like linen, but are so cheap 
that they may be thrown away | 
when soiled. 


COLLARS that are accu- 


COLLARS that are fin- 
ished both sides alike, that in 
the turn-down styles may be 
reversed and worn S 


thus 
Costing Only 114 Cents 
| 





for the wearing of each side. 


10 for 25c. | 
}} at Stores; by Mail 30c., or || 
Sample 6c., in U. S. Stamps. |} 

Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., } 
Dept. N 8, Boston, Mass. | 
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hee wee 
vey 


When you use broom or cnepeteunaper. you scattera 
large part of the dirt over a, wider area, to be rehandled 
again and again; but that is not all of the evil. 

Another large part of the dirt you work deep down 
into the carpet, there to decompose and putrefy, to 
become the breeding-place of germs and insects and 
to fill the house with musty and sour odors. 

With such gy implements, you simply can’t 
help it; for that is ti tant tend y, the 
absolutely necessary result of the downward pres- 





d. 
at is why you have to renovate. 





Operated by 
Hand 
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here in your home the IDE 
dust, scarcely making a sound 
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pays for itself many times 
over. It is absurd to think 
that you cannot afford its 
small price. How can you 
afford to be without it? 
po A and you w pe 
ashamed of the conditions 
you have been living in. 
Every machine is guaran- 
Send to-day for our Free 
Illustrated Booklet. It tells 
a remarkable story that will 
mean @ new era in your 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM 
CLEANER COMPANY, 
225 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 





Which Do You Do In Your House— 


PACK DIRT IN? OR LIFT IT OUT? 


It is true that the Vacuum System of cleaning is the 
only absolutely dustless system; but a large part of 
its remarkable efficiency is due to the fact that its 
constant tendency is exactly opposite to that 
of broom and carpet-sweeper. 

Whereas broom and carpet-sweeper pack in the 
dirt even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
lifts out, by its suction force, more and more dirt 
from lower and lower depths. This it does constantly 
and always. 

In other words, Ideal Vacuum Cleaning ‘removes all 
the dirt that has been ground into the fabric as well as 
that which lies loosely on the surface, undoing with 
Ovgery gummionion theere of broom and carpet precper. 

And that is why the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
renovates every time it cleans. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(Fully Protected by Patents) 


“It Eats Up the Dirt’ 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great Vacuum Cleaning principle brought to its ideal state 
of economy and efficiency and made practical and possible for all. Ww 
comsy tarried about. Operated either by hand or little motor connected with any electric light fixture, it 
res neither skill nor strength. Compared with swe 
EAL VACUUM CLEA 
. And yet, under the magic of its work, carpets, rugs, curtains, upholstery, etc., 
are made clean, wholesome and sweet through and through. Mysterious odors disappear, the breeding- 
places of pests are removed, 
the destruction of fabrics is 





Or Electric 
Motor 











feighing only 20 pounds, it is 


cping, it is no work at all. 
ER stands working for you, raising absolutely no 
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The FLEET [ proTECTS “e NATION |~/PRUDENTIAL LIFE INSURANCE /PROTECTS %e HOME 


Copyright, 1909, by The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 














A copy of this inspiring picture in colors will be sent free if you will write, requesting it, to Department 38, 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. John F. Dryden, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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Columbia Double-Disc 
Records, 65c 
Fit any Disc Machine and Double its Value 


To owners of disc machines, of every make— 
Columbia and others : 


We guarantee you a better record on each 
side of the Columbia Double-Disc Record than 
you ever bought before under any name at any 
price — better in surface, tone and durability. 
Be sure you see a Columbia dealer, hear the 
records played, and get a catalog. 


If your dealer does not carry Columbia Dou- 
ble-Disc Records, we will send you a sample, 
postage paid, for 65 cents, and a catalog with it. 


Columbia Disc Graphophones 


No one thing will give so much pleasure, to so many 
people, for so long a time, at so little cost, as a Columbia 
Graphophone — $20 to $200. Catalog free. 


AGLIACCI” 


LEONCAVALLO 


Taorger rit” Di) Columbia Indestructible 
Records, 35c 
Fit any Cylinder Machine and Last Forever 


To owners of cylinder machines, of every make 
—Columbia and others: 


Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Records 
won’t break, no matter how roughly they are 
used; they won’t wear out, no matter how 
long they are played. Moreover, their tone 
is far purer, clearer and more brilliant than 
that of any other cylinder record made. 


If your dealer does not carry Columbia Inde- 
structible Cylinder Records, send us 35 cents 
and we will send you a sample by return mail, 
postage paid—with a catalog. 


Columbia Cylinder Graphophones 


No one thing will give so much pleasure, to so many 
people, for so long a time, so little cost, as a Columbia 
Graphophone — $20 to $200. Catalog free. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, 
Dept. N, Tribune Building, New York. 
BRANCHES: 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Washington. b. C., London. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR CANADA: 40 Melinda St., Toronto, Ont. 
Dealers in all principal cities. 


Dealers Wanted—Exclusive selling rights given where 
we are not propert y represented. Jo rs Wanted— 
Exclusive Columbia jobbing rights open in choice territory. 














